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NEWS OF THE WEEK. | 
| not be denied; but let the Austrian party—if such a party exist 
| in England—try if anything like it can be got up for them. Per- 





Tue state of affairs in South Africa is one of ever-increasing 
embarrassment and hopeless entanglement. The Caffres, aware of 
their inability to compete with disciplined soldiers in the field, 
have poured marauding swarms into the colony, left defenceless by 
Sir Harry Smith’s concentration of the troops at his disposal in 
their own country, to coerce them there. If the English Com- 
mander-in-chief follow them, he will acknowledge himself baffled, 
and thus encourage them to continue hostilities; if he remain 
where he is, he will leave the Eastern districts of the colony to 
be sacked and plundered. The savages have outgeneralled him. 
He thought to crush them in their native strongholds; they keep 
him cooped up there, and carry the war into the English territory. 
But this is only a small part of the evils with which South Africa 
js menaced. Dissensions and war are extending over all the 
British settlements. Of these there may be said to be four, each 
differently cireumstanced. There are the Western districts of the 
Cape colony, protected in a great measure from hostile inroads 
by the desert which extends from the Orange River to a short 
distance from the sea. There are the Eastern districts, hemmed in 
between the great desert and the Caffre frontier, over which an in- 
undation of barbarous invaders is now sweeping along exactly the 
same channels as in the four preceding Caffre wars. There is 
Natal, isolated from the other settlements by the intervention 
of Caftraria, surrounded by numerous independent tribes. In the in- 
terior, and to the North of the Eastern districts of the Cape colony, 
Caffraria, and Natal, is the Orange River Sovereignty, with its 
straggling European farms and villages, separated from each other 
by tracts of country within which the native ohiefs exercise an 
almost absolute authority. Even Caffraria, though nominally in- 
dependent, possesses in the Missionary stations and the diplomatic 
agents the elements of British colonization. Here is an enormous 
tract of country,—extending from the 28th to the 35th degree of 
South latitude and from the 18th to the 37th degree of East longi- 
tude,—and over its whole expanse, with the exception of the dis- 
tricts immediately adjoining Cape Town, a thin and scattered 
European population is surrounded by and intermingled with 
hordes of predatory, brave, and cunning savages. In Caffraria 
the prestige of European superiority and discipline has been 
weakened if not destroyed; the Eastern districts of the Cape co- 
lony swarm with marauding bands; in the Orange River Sove- 


rignty, the British Resident has encouraged or allowed a portion | 


of the native chiefs to expel one of their number by the strong 
hand, and the European settlers see their ficlds and homesteads in 


imminent danger of becoming the theatre of war. The colonists, | L 4 te of 
!and Prussian armies, than from purely political feelings. 


! ting the wisdom of their rulers, and irritated by contume- 
lious treatment, refuse to exert themselves for their own defence ; 
the Hottentots are mutinous and conspiring ; the Commander-in- 
chief finds the troops under him inadequate to put an end to 
hostilities. On the Eastern and Northern frontiers native tribes 
and the emi t Boers wait to take advantage of the weakness 
of the British, 

is is a painful picture to contemplate: and what is worse, the 

le is one from which this country cannot withdraw without 
confessing its inability to maintain its colonial empire and sinking 
Into a secondary power; while there is no appearance of its having 
the ability to conduct the contest to a forte eves and honourable 
termination without an immense sacrifice of treasure and life. For 
uls our Ministers are no doubt much to blame, but the responsi- 
bility of Parliament is greater. Last session, it was well known 
that many of these disasters had already occurred, and that others 
were inevitably impending. The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
almost avowed in the House of Lords that he was animated by 
Personal pique towards the colonists; his colleagues as good as 
confessed that they were ignorant of what ought to be done, and 
utterly helpless, Yet Parliament, although the urgency of the case 





was obvious, tamely and disgracefully played the game of Minis- 
ters; affected to credit their evasions; and aided them by the 
appointment of a packed Committee, with investigations aiming to 
suppress, not elicit information, to baffle if not silence the prayers 
and representations of the colonists. Upon Parliament—mainly 
upon the House of Commons—rests the blame of having reduced 
South Africa to a condition so pregnant with loss and disgrace to 


| Great Britain. 





Kossuth’s reception at Southampton, on Thursday, has been of 
a nature to lighten the darkness oF exile. It is one of the sunny 
passages in his varied and stirring life. Driven from Hungary by 
the utter prostration of the cause he had embraced, doomed to 
pine for a time in the restraints of his Turkish asylum, received 
with a chilly repulse at Marseilles, the Hungarian leader has been 
welcomed in England with cheers and festivities. That there has 
been some “ getting up” about the tribute thus paid to him, can- 


fectly spontaneous the demonstration cannot be called, but there is 
a genuine sentiment in it. Kossuth on his part figures to much 
greater advantage at Southampton than he aid at Marseilles. His 
susceptible nature appears to have caught with happy tact the 
tone of those by whom he was surrounded. At Marseilles, 
smarting under disappointment, and in close contact with 
extreme Democrats, he echoed to a great extent their sentiments 
and language; at Southampton he spoke to Englishmen as Eng- 
lishmen think and feel. It would appear from this that the es- 
sence of Kossuth’s being is that susceptibility to strong emotions, 
and power of giving them ready and fervid utterance, which form 
the groundwork of the oratorical character. He is probably better 
fitted to play the part of the agitator than the statesman. This is 
said not in disparagement, but with a desire to appreciate cor- 
rectly the nature and position of one who has played so important 
a part in the history of his country. There are times when a na- 
tion may be best served by the forecast and calculated action of a 
statesman, but there are also times when the services of the im- 
pulsive agitator are of more value. 





The movements in Germany are suspicious. The frontier garri- 
sons towards France are about to be reinforced, and the armies 
of the principal states placed on a war footing. ‘the avowed cause 
of this is the unsatisfactory aspect of French politics. Professions 
of a strictly defensive policy are made; but the experience of the 
last seventy years has taught us how easily aggression, under the 
pretext of averting an attack, may be sophistically represented as 
a purely defensive act. Yet a combination of the three great 
Northern Powers against France, as the centre of revolutionary 
movements, would be more likely to accelerate than retard a ge- 
neral European outburst. Russia alone appears (and may ap- 
pear only from our ignorance of her internal relations) im 
a condition to act energetically and efficaciously; and the 
game of Russia is to engage Europe in broils that may 
prevent interference with her own ambitious encroachments 
on Turkey. Austria is all but bankrupt; the excess of ex- 
penditure over income steadily increases, and the state cur- 
rency appears to have reached the lowest stage of depreciation. 
Prussia has stretched her financial resources almost to breaking. 
Dissatisfaction with the existing order of things is extending 
through the minor states of Germany, (Cassel, for example, Baden, 
and Hamburg,) even more on account of the pecuniary extortions 
to which they have been subjected for the maintenance of Austrian 
A 
league of the Despotic Powers against France might again, as in 
the first revolution, combine the French people in a war of re- 
taliation. In that case, the French armies might once more be in 
possession of Berlin and Vienna before the Sovereigns of Germany 
could agree among themselves who should lead the confederated 


| armies. 





Louis Napoleon has failed in two attempts to form a Parlia- 
mentary Cabinet. It is now understood that he will, as on a 
former oceasion, get up a Cabinet of Ministers who are not mem- 


| bers of the Assembly, and charge it with the special mission of 


preparing and presenting a bill for the repeal of the law of May 
31. Meanwhile, the President on the one hand, and M. Léon 
Faucher and his colleagues on the other, continue carefully to 
avoid any word or act that might push their dissensions to ex- 
tremities and render reconciliation impossible. The Assembly’s 
Committee of Permanence, too, is equally cautious ; it has sum- 
moned the retiring Ministers to hear their story, but preserves a 
guarded silence. Louis Napoleon is watching his late Ministers ; 
they in turn are watching him ; and the Assembly keeps a cat-like 
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watch upon both. There are, however, symptoms of misgivings on 
the part of the President that he may be playing a losing game. 
His semi-official organs in the press complain bitterly of the 
moderate Republicans for not at once adopting Louis Napoleon as 
their candidate, now that he has pronounced against the law of 
May; and are beginning to disseminate oracular hints, that if the 
law be not repealed, their chief may decline to stand again for the 
Presidency and endeavour to make himself the nucleus of a Mode- 
rate Republican Opposition. Two more departments have been 
declared in a state of siege. 





As far as outward show goes, the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment of Spain ought to give satisfaction to this country. Some 
vexatious restrictions on the transport of provisions from the | 
Spanish territory, across the lines to Gibraltar, have been removed, 
and the Ministers are sedulously preparing their ey bill 
for the meeting of the Cortes. It is therefore somewhat strange 
to find the present moment selected by a journal which has been 
latterly understood to utter the promptings of our Foreign Office, 
for hinting at interference in the affairs of Spain, and that in 
a fashion which would clog assistance with something very 
like dictation. It is said that, in the event of the repetition 
of Cuban inroads, the British Government will lend our fleet to 
repel the invaders; and this announcement is coupled with ex- 
pressions of a wish for reform and change of policy by the Exe- 
cutive at Madrid, and of the expediency of accompanying assistance 
with “a strong dose of good advice.” Language like this suggests 
fears that our Foreign Secretary may be again preparing to raise 
controversies out of which he will in due time extricate himself as 
he best may. The movement would, however, be even for him 
singularly ill-timed; inasmuch as it might retard the conclusion 
of important commercial arrangements with Spain, and awaken 
the jealousy of the Government at Washington. 





A Belgian paper publishes what purports to be a note addressed 
by Lord Palmerston to the Neapolitan Minister in London. So 
many apocryphal state papers have appeared of late, that the 
authenticity of this document may be doubted. If genuine, it 
would appear that Prince Castelcicala has been instructed by his 
Government to request that Lord Palmerston would transmit its | 
reply to Mr. Gladstone’s charges to every court to which he had | 
forwarded that gentleman's pamphlet ; and that the Foreign Secre- | 
tary declines the task, adding an expression of his belief in the | 
truth of Mr. Gladstone’s representations. 

Italy appears to be sinking from bad to worse. The recurrence 
of the 14th of October has set the Romans to contrast the position | 
now occupied ky Pio Nono with his ovation on that day four years 
ago. The Roman Government, in its treatment of political pri- 
soners, emulates that of Naples ; the latter perseveres unrelentingly | 
in its persecution of Liberals ; Tuscany has sunk into an appanage | 
of Austria; and even respecting Sardinia, the last stay of the 
Italian Constitutionalists, there is a rumour that she is on the eve | 
of replacing her present Minister at Rome by a devoted partisan of 
the derical party. Yet all the Italian Governments except the 
Sardinian must be conscious that nothing upholds them but the | 
arson of French and Austrian troops. Of Tate there have been | 
requent arrests of officials in Rome, and refugees in England | 
are in constant communication with the inmates of the Roman | 
state prisons. The Italian rulers cannot rely even upon their own 
agents. 





The misunderstanding between the Porte and the Pacha of 
Egypt, arising out of the project of a railway across the Isthmus 
of Suez, is said to be satisfactorily adjusted. The Pacha has con- 
descended to ask the Porte’s permission to construct the railway, 
and the Porte has granted it. But the permission is clogged with 
the previso that the Egyptian Government must keep the con- | 
struction in its own hands, and not delegate it to any company of 
foreigners. Time will show whether the Egyptian Government 
is equal to the task. 








The latest intelligence from California presents a new phasis or 
development of Lynch law. Hitherto that irregular mode of ad- 
ministering justice has been confined in the American Republic to 
districts which possessed no regular administrative or judicial or- 
ganization. But the Californians have got a constitution, have 
been recognized as a State, have elected a Governor and other Ma- 
gistrates. Upon these officials, however, mere honorary titles seem 
to have been conferred ; for, in defiance of their authority, capital 
execution has been inflicted, by a self-appointed Committee of 
Vigilance. An insurrection in Europe against an hereditary go- | 
vernment in which the people has no share is intelligible; but this 
insurrection in America against functionaries chosen not a year 
ago by the people, and for a brief term, betrays a fickleness com- | 
— with ferocity that augurs ill for the ascendancy of law and 
order, 





The exploits of our Anti-Slavery cruisers in the waters of Bra- 
zil have indueed the Ministers of that empire to contemplate a 
measure which if it do not arrest Lord Sieatedan, may be pro- 
ductive of the gravest consequences. They have proposed to 


the Senate, in the event of the British attacks upon their 
shipping in the ports and seas of Brazil, to place their coasting- | 
trade under the protection of a foreign flag. There can be no 
doubt that the United States is the nation whose protection they 
would invoke, and but little that their request would be granted. 











| practice of the barristers in the County Courts. 


| the attornies, and then turned round » 


as 
Che Cont. 
Tux Queen held a Court and Privy Council at Windsor Castle on Th 
day afternoon. ‘Urs. 
At the Council, Lord Seymour was sworn in a member of the Py 
Couneil, and took his seat atthe board. The Earl of Granville. yo" 
President of the Board of Trade, also took his place at the board, ’ It - 
ordered that Parliament be further prorogued from the 4th N ovember 
the 15th January. T to 
At the Queen’s Court, the Count de Lavradio, Envoy Extraordinary 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Queen of Portugal, was Presented } 
Viscount Palmerston ; and the Countess de Lavradio was presented by th 
Viscountess Palmerston. hs 
Mr. John Shepherd and Sir James Weir Hogg, Chairman ang y; 
Chairman of the East India Company, had an audience on behalf of the 
Directors, to request her Majesty’s gracious acceptance of a mcmorig] f 
the Indian compartment in the Great Exhibition of Industry and ot 
The present was a selection of Dacca muslins, furniture, jewellery. jp, 
cluding a costly string of pearls, specimens of silver filigree work Ohe . 
two of the jewelled agate cups, carpets, shawls, and brocades. : , 
Mr. Richard Kindersley, and Mr. James Parker, nominated Vig. 
Chancellors, were presented, and received the honour of knighthood, 
Mr. Joseph Paxton, Mr. William Cubitt, and Mr. Charles Fox, the de 
signer, architect, and constructor of the Crystal Palace, also received the 
honour of knighthood. 
The Duchess of Gloucester came from Richmond Park on Saturday 
and visited the Queen at Buckingham Palace. ad 


Che rtropolis. 


In a Court of Aldermen, held on Tuesday, Alderman Wilson, on behalf 
of the Committee of Privileges, presented the draft of resolutions which 
they had been directed to prepare, thanking the President of the French 
Republic, the Prefect of the Seine, &c., for their hospitality to the Loy 
Mayor, Aldermen, &c., in Paris. The draft was adopted unanimously, 

Also on the motion of Alderman Wilson, the following motion ‘was 
agreed to unanimously. It embodies the assent of tl e Court of Aldermen 
to the main features of the Corporation Reform Bill lately projected and 
approved of in the Common Council ; and indicates the intention of the 
Corporation to effect a self-reform without asking any assistance from the 
Imperial Legislature. 

“The Court of Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons, in Common Counc 
assembled, having agreed to the following resolution, ‘That every person 
who shall occupy premises in the city of London for a period of a year and 
a day, and shall pay scot and bear lot, shall be a freeman and citizen, and 
shall be entitled to all the benefits and privileges, and be subject to all the 
duties thereof,’ that it be referred to the Privileges Committee to consider 
and determine upon the expediency, or otherwise, of directing the beadles 
of the several wards, in making out the roll of voters for St. Thomas's Da 
next, to insert therein the names of all persons qualified in conformity wi 
the above resolution.” 


The dismantling of the Crystal Palace proceeds on the British side 
with such rapidity that five thousand exhibitors are said to have cleared 
out their wares. The foreigners are not so expeditious, the endeavour to 
effect sales making them tardy. 

A suggestion made by Professors Ansted and Solly, for the formation of 
a Commercial Museum for Imports and Exports, has been adopted by the 
Executive Committee ; and the selecting and arranging of specimens is 
actually in progress. Among the instances of handsomely liberal co- 
operation towards this object, is that of the free gift by Messrs, Lawson 
and Son of Edinburgh,-of their collection of Scottish agricultural produce, 
which cost some 20002 to gather and arrange. It is announced that a 
considerable portion of the “surplus” will be devoted to the formation of 
a fund for maintaining this Museum. 


An award has been made by Mr. Peacock, Q.C., the umpire between 
two of the Metropolitan Cemeteries and the Board of Health im the 
matter of the compensation due to the companies for the Brompton Ceme- 
tery and the Nunhead Cemetery. For the Brompton Cemetery, 168,762. 
was claimed, 42,836/. was offered, and 72,9212. was awarded. For the 
Nunhead Cemetery, 99,3497. was claimed, 39,8712. was offered, and 
42,1537. was awarded. 





A meeting of nearly a hundred attornies practising in London, with 


| the addition of more than one barrister, was held in the Freemasons 


Tavern on Monday, to consider the question, announced by advertise- 
ment, of “the bar and attornies.” The meeting seems to have consisted 
of those attornies who practise chiefly in the County Courts. Mr. Clarke, 


| of Bedford Row, presided; and explained the circumstances which have 


called for the meeting. 

When the County Courts Act was about being passed, there were many 
large firms in the profession who said, ‘Oh, it won't affect us; we do not 
issue twenty writs under 20/, in a year.” But some of those large firms, 
who at that time kept ten or twenty clerks, do not now keep more than two 
or three, and in some cases only one. They had been charged by no less & 
person than the present Attorney-General with having combined together to 
oust the bar from the County Courts. Now he need not —— to them 
whether that charge was not made without the slightest foundation. There 
was nothing in the shape of organization to injure in the slightest way the 
After that statement of the 
Attorney-General, who, like others, had risen to a high position by the 
n them with vituperation, it became 
the attornies to show the bar that they had nosuch unfriendly feeling. But in 
extending their hand of friendship, if he might so term it, to the bar, let 
them make one condition—that they, with them, meet the times. The bar- 
risters must come down, as the attornies had been obliged to come =. 
He should be sorry to see the 91st section of the 9th and 10th Victoria—tha 
no barrister shall receive instructions except through the medium of ae 
torney—repealed, as, if it were, there would be a system of touting an 
competition which would be alike painful and degrading to all parties concerD be 
In order to avoid that, it would be well to come to some arrangement witht “ 
bar, which must not injure the public; and it was that which they were = 
discuss. He and his brethren had no desire for monopoly ; they would prefer 
“an arrangement.” Attornies had always had the right to appear in the inferior 
courts, in which the actions were for not more than 20/.; and that right had 
never been interfered with. Now if it could be arranged that in all “that 
under 20/. it should be considered infra dig. for barristers to appear, =~ r 
they should be employed in cascs above 20/,—— (Cries of ** No, no: ) Wer, 
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Sot wos his suggestion: the great ey of cases are wnder 20/.; the | showed how this was done. Mellish hired and paid the workmen; more 


ynust consider for themselves. There was another more formidable | was charged to the ge on! than was really paid to the workpeople; and 
objection to a barrister being employed in the County Courts,—that the suitor | tradesmen’s bills were altered, so that much larger sums were charged than 
sould have to fee both attorney and barrister. But, if the bar would meet | were paid. Douglas admitted that he altered the figures in the bills, The 
them, that objection might be overruled. On the Northern Circuit they have | fraud was discovered by a person who chanced to see a larger amount en- 
to take a brief for a guinea. There are motions in the superior courts | tered in a book than he had received. Both the aceused were committed for 
py 
very 


only half-a-guinea is paid, and many of the younger barristers make | trial, but Mellish was admitted to bail. 

a very good sum of money by those —— Now, at present in the County | Mr. Coles Child, coal-merchant, Mr. Mowatt, sceretary to the Great 
Courts their fee is a guinea, and if they win the cause, whatever the Court Northern Railway, and Wright, a carman, have been fined at Guildhall for 
beside. If the bar would arrange to divide the guinea with them, | delivering three fons of coal in a waggon the weighing apparatus of which 
he thought both parties would be benefited. At present, im cases where the | was deficient; the four 56 lbs. weights were together about 3} Ibs. short. 
gttornies 15s. from the court, or he guinea from the client, their time is | The coals were supplied by the Great Northern Railway. Mr. Child stated, 
taken up for the whole day. If they refused such a case, their chient would | that if the weights were deficient he was not aware of it: a Mr. Williams 
go to some one else ; and if he did, he might take all his other practice away, had contracted to supply proper weighing-machines and weights to the rail- 
and they would lose their connexion and business. But, suppose they gave way, and he would have to make good any penalties inflicted. It appeared 
case to an advocate-attorney, their clients might very probably be probable that the “adjusting lead” of the weights had been stolen ; though 
with him, and would give him more work, and they would Mr. Chikl ascribed the loss of weight to “wear and tear.” Alderman Wil- 
gctually be handing over their business to him. Now, would it not son said, the defendants ought to have seen that the weight were in proper 
be better to have an advocate-barrister who would take half the fee, order before the waggon went out. Mr. Child promised that he would tak 
and would engage not to interfere with their clients? He believed that care sucha thing should not occur again : he mentioned that there was such a 
ise would always be religiously -—_ Another objection is this—They demand for the cheap Yorkshire coal brought to London by rail, that he had 
_ a new class of judges: many of them are very indifferent, and others orders for more than the pits could supply for the next six weeks. Alder- 
good; but he complained of their amount of power. He had seen their power | man Wilson said he was not at all surprised to hear it. The Silkstone coals 
ised. He remembered a case where a man put on his hat before he got were the coals he brought into public notice in the year 1839, when he 
gutside the door of the County Court, and the judge called him back for in- was Lord Mayor; they were then known as “Lord Mayor's coals,” and 
sulting the court, and gave him inte custody until the rising of the court ! only failed because the demand was a thousand times greater than the sup- 
Jnacase when he was going to prove a set-oil, the judge told him he would = ply, During the year he was in the Mansionhouse he paid but 22s. per ton 
pot go into it ; and, on his pressing the matter, told him, if he argued it, he for these coals, while the public were paying the enormous price of 32s, and 
— exercise his power, and that he must bring a cross-action ! He, know- 38s. for Lord Londonderry’s. That nobleman addressed a letter to him, en- 
ing what those powers were, was obliged to stop. Now, his opinion was, that deavouring to show that no Wallsend coal could be brouglit into the market, 
ete cps ene hd tenia topnteen eV Sts bole, Pete Ct ot eh 
own , 8 , ; eiore the ‘pe pe rdship’s coals delivered at his house in St. Paul’s Churchyard at 2: 

te: and he thought that the Judges of the County Courts, if addressed ton. ite believed the Yorkshire (Silkstone) coals equal to any Newe: 
by a gentleman in horse-hair, of as much learning, and perhaps greater ex- coals that come to the market; but he would caution those who wished to 
ience than themselves, woukd pay much more ye oe to their opinion than buy them, to make sure they were “Silkstone,” or it would be just what it 
toa mere attorney. He himself was, in fact, an advocate-attorney, and he was in 1839. He took credit to himself in having broken up the combina- 
knew what they had to contend with in taking a case into court. He knew | tion first amongst the coal-factors and next between the pit-owners, and 

that if an attorney wished to get his living in that court, he must keep hence the reduction in the price of coals. 

jn with the judge. In a case of his own he offended one of the judges, and An imposture by a young female, who has endeavoured to bring odium on 
he did not -_ another fee fora month. He thought their own experience the Roman Catholi penitentiary Asylum of the Good Shepherd, at Hammer- 
would tell them that the judges exercised an amount of power over the at- smith, has been exposed before the Hammersmith Magistrate, Mr. Paynter. 
torney which they would not dare to exercise over the bar. Did they not | Rose Adams went to Mr. Jones, the relieving-officer of the Fulham Union, 
think it would be their interest to form a bond of union with the barristers, and stated that she had just escaped from forced confinement in the Ham- 
who, in advancing their own interest, would be advancing that of the at-  jersmith Asylum ; that she had been lured from Liverpool by a priest, on 


oH 


: 





tornies in those courts whose authority was becoming so extensive ? pretence of the offer of a situation in London, and been put in the Asylum; 
Mr. Poole opposed any arrangement which should tend to perpetuate where they had cut her hair close, and endeavoured to force her to take the 
the distinction between attornies and barristers. veil, The case was last week brought before the Magistrate, and he granted 


He had practised in Hobart Town, where the profession is all one; all a summons for assault against the nun who was said to have cut Rose’s hair. 
are attornies, barristers, and proctors. The Judges made an order to sepa- | [wo ladies attended, and contradicted flatly all the girl's statements. Sh: 
rate them: the consequence was increased expense to the suitors, and was violently excited when contradicted ; and on a subsequent private exa- 

dissatisfaction ; and the Legislature passed a law for a retarn to the mination, it was determined by the Magistrate that he would have inquiries 
r system. made about her at Liverpool. The inquiries were made officially, and wit- 

Mr. Harrison agreed with Mr. Poole. nesses attended on Wednesday. The whole of the girl’s statements were 

The same system which obtains in Australia has long existed in Canada; then shown to be false. The Magistrate suggested an indictment for per- 
and if he saw things aright, we are progressing to that system. If the reform jury; but the Chaplain of the Asylum interceded for her, urging that the ex- 
of the law is to go on, the two professions must be amalgamated. posure and her own conscience would sutfticiently punish her. Mr. Paynter, 

Mr. Sandars, barrister, closed a short speech with the declaration tothe im justice to the ladies who conduct the establishment, held firnily to his 
attornies, that if they become barristers, the barrister must execute re- opinion that the girl should be erim nally pm uted; he committed her on 
prisals, and “‘ be an attorney ’”’—“ and there’s an end of the matter.” the charge of perjury, aud remanded her for a week. Rose Adams does not 

The meeting adopted the following resolution— seem to have alway s been perfectly sane ; she had a nickname, “ Cracked 

“ That a requisition to the Council of the Law Institution and the Mana- , Bese, which indicates her weakness of intellect. 
ging Committee of the Metropolitan and Provincial Law Association be drawn 
up and signed by the members of the profession, requesting them to take 
the necessary steps for promoting a proper understanding between the two 
branches of the profession on the subject of County Court advocacy ; and for 
that purpose, should they deem it advisable, to call a general mecting of the 
profession at large on the subject, at an early day.” 

A banking institute, for encouraging the mutual instruction of its 
members in literary and professional studies, pein iginated . the A woman at Chelsea has narrowly escaped being placed in her coffin alive. 
London Tavern cn Wednesday, by a meeting over which Mr. W. G. Sen, Denham Weal been ender trecnaet for an tateredl Gees Or : 
Prescott presided, and at which Mr. J. W. Gilbart took a prominent part jime- she fell inte « all Gedney ten ini eas ea iicnaniik ties 
. presid : . P P time; she fell into a state of torpor on Saturday last; and through the 
in the proceedings. three succeeding days she remained without signs of life—all thought her 

—_— - a . J dead. On Tuesday afternoon a coffin arrived; but at that critical point 

The curiosity to ascertain what the “ Bloomer” costume really is, and signs of animation returned, and now the patient is gradually recovering. 
to hear what can be said in its favour, has produced a plentiful supply of A cotton-dressing machine which gained a prize in the Exhibition was 

lecturers upon the subject,—l dies who hold forth in its praise and accidentally destroyed on Saturday afternoon. It had been sold to a foreign 
defence, exhibiting themselves and the dress at the same time. “A very manufacturer, and was to be conveyed in one of Chaplin and Horne’s carts 
pretty” lecturer has been haranguing the public every evening this ou to Woolwich for shipment; in descending North Wellington Strect to the 
in different quarters of the town. Strand, the horses stumbled, the cart turned over, and the machine, which 
was not fastened to the cart, was dashed upon the pavement. 


Mr. William Scadden, a master bricklayer, has killed a man by a pas- 
sionate blow. Thomas John Taylor, a man who had worked for add n, 
accosted him in Type Street, Chiswell Street ; a quarrel arose; and Scadden, 
from rage at something the man persisted in saying to him, struck him a 
violent blow under the ear, Taylor fell upon the -pavement senseless, and 
when he was conveyed to a neighbouring surgeon's he was dead. Subse- 
quently Seadden surrendered himself to the Police, A Coroner's Jury have 
given a verdict of “ Manslaughter.” 








A ene of omnibus-proprietors have formed themselves into an as- 
sociation for running vehicles on new routes at low fares: among the re- : 
gulations is one by which any associate may put omnibuses on a route Ch t }' TOUTS. 
anu there are twenty, when a new route must be chalked out for fresh At Bradford, on Tuesday, Mr. Robert Milligan was chosen without 
enterprises. It is proposed to run from Bayswater to Tottenham Court | opposition to represent the borough in Parliament, in room of the late 
Road for 2d., and thence to the Bank for 2d. It was stated at the mect- | Mr, Busfeild. Mr. Milligan was questioned as to his opinions, by Mr. 
ing that the cost for running an omnibus sixty miles a day is 2/. 9d. David Lightowler, the Chartist leader. : 

A Mr. Hearnden has started a line of omnibuses at unprecedentedly He avowed, that he is in favour of “ a large extension of the suffrage "’"— 
low charges-—from Tottenham Court Road, through Oxford Street, to the | especially to “* young men well qualified by education and other things ” ; but 

dgeware Road. at 1¢. each passenger. Both these schemes seem to have | he would not be pressed to say exactly how large an extension he would make. 
onginated in the fact that some hundreds of omnibuses are lying idle, | “ It is impossible to say exactly how far I should go—it would depend a great 
since the close of the Great Exhibition. . | deal on es) but a rm go = far as I wey began} en 
. : . a —s ° to secure good government. wheve the extension of the suffrage might 
ao agen of a - ns Be be —_ ek age ar é- | be very large and perfectly safe. The Queen is not afraid to pass through 
toes 4d. 5 anibe “9 Present one of extortion and imposition : the fares | hundreds of thousands of her subjects; nor am I afraid the people would 
a. , the drivers to wear liveries, and to be bound by strict | generally vote wrong.”” He was decidedly in favour of vote by ballot ; 
Tegulations, would vote for the abolition of property qualifications for Members; and 
wished to see an alteration in electoral districts. He should wish to adhere to 
the old English system of having County and Borough Members; but he 
would give additional members to large towns, and would either group the 
smaller boroughs together or add them to the county constituencies, 

Mr. Lightowler explained, that he is as much a Chartist as ever hc 
had been; but he has given up a little, and joined the National Reform 
Association, in order the sooner to get what he wanted. 

The House of Commons is the only Republican part of the constitution, and 
the electors ought to endeavour to make it as Democratic as possible. He 
hoped the honourable Member would continue to make progress, and keep 
up With the reforms required for the day. 


Some hundreds of carpenters, bricklayers, and labourers, employed at 
€ great works at the King’s Cross terminus, “ struck’? on Friday last, 
use the contractors refused to allow an hour and a half to them on 
Saturday afternoons: but in a few days an amicable arrangement was 
made, and the men returned to work. The success of the workmen here, 
eneouraged those employed at the new City of London Hospital at Vic- 
toria Park, and they “struck ” on similar grounds. 





Repeated investigations have taken place at Marlborough Street Police Ottice 
He aie an extraordinary charge of embezzlement brought against ‘Thomas 
“bert Mellish, manager, and James Douglas, clerk, to the Patent Silvering 
ss Company in Berner’s Street. They were finally examined on Tues- 
It is alleged that the company has been defrauded of 30007, Witnesses 


The agricultural meetings still supply some incidents of political amuse- 
ment, if not of instruction, 
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At the yearly meeting of the Waltham-on-the- Wolds Society, on Fri- 
day, the Marquis of Granby repeated his Protectionist speech, with the 
advantage of a new embellishment—the frequent introduction of our own 
name, along with that of the Leading Journal. We of course feel the 
severity of the handling, and the Standard vouches for its “ exquisite 
humour.” Let our readers judge— 

“They were told that Protection was dead. 
day in the 
told it so often last 
something in it. They thought that the cause had been given up, and had 
ordered their mourning for the occasion. Mr, 
to attend as Coroner upon the inquest; but, lo and behold! the a that 


They were told so every 


| 


Times newspaper. They were told so last year, and they were | 
ea that they really began to believe there must be | 


Wakley had invited himself | 


was defunct was the Free-trade Ministry, and Mr. Wakley sat upon the Co- | 


roner’s inquest. Then it was said that the Duke of Wellington came and 
somehow or other resuscitated this Free-trade Ministry, not to perfect life, 
but to vegetate, and there they were vegetating at that moment. the perse- 
verance with which the Zimes asserted that Protection was altogether hope- 
less was very singular. And there was the Spectator, another violent Free- 
trade organ, with which he was much amused last week. It said, ‘In home 
politics the news of the week turns upon a subject that is not only old but 
done with’—then, why did the Spectator, a go-ahead journal, trouble its 
head about it >—‘ one that all parties desire to forget’—then, why did not 
the Spectator forget it?—‘and yet, by the perverseness of fate, it will insist 
upon being remembered, discussed, nay, hoped for, as if it really were some- 
thing promised in the future, and not an exploded mistake of the past. Jour- 
nalists detest the subject’ —Free-trade journalists had cause to detest the 
subject —‘ hate the very word; and yet we find ourselves, against our 
liking, still tracing and retracing the detested letters, Protection.’ ‘The 
subject is hateful to us on every account.’ He believed that. ‘We know 
thatthe public is sick of it.’ Die 


ithey? ‘We know that the sight of the | 


that was approaching—and whether Kossuth could real 
Meantime, the stately vessel slowly made her way into the = board. 
some delay was expected before the passengers could actually land. 801 7 
the more enthusiastic admirers of Kossuth, and a few of his intimate frien “4 
took boats and proceeded at once on board. Among the latter were he 
Madame Pulzsky ; who were taken on board through the courtesy of _ 
Crosby, the American Consul.” ¥ of Mr, 
As the vessel entered the dock, the crowds at the pier-heads cheered 
loudly; and M. Kossuth, with uncovered head, bowed in acknow 
ment. Opposite the mooring-ground of the Madrid, the whole quay-wal] 
was thronged, and some two or three thousand persons were collee 
there, foremost among whom were the refugees. Along with the first 
who went on deck was the reporter of the Times ; who gives the follow. 
ing picture of Kossuth’s personal appearance. Y 
‘* He stands about five feet eight inches in height, has a slight and a 
parently not strongly knit frame, and is a little round-shouldered. His hee. 
is rather oval ; a pair of blueish-gray eyes, which somewhat reminded aa 
O’Connell’s in expression, well set beneath a full and arched brow give - 
animated and intelligent look to his countenance. His forehead, high pe 


| broad, is deeply wrinkled, and time has just begun to grizzle a head of 


straight dark hair, and to leave a bald spot behind. He has not got the true 


| Hungarian nose, but it is a fair well-formed feature—such as a French pass. 


word is enough to make the reader turn from our pages’—fools they must | 
be then —‘ with dislike, perhaps with contempt, for our inability to shake | 


off the habit. But here we are still writing it, Protection. It is the Bottle 
Imp of politicians.’ Poor Spectator, it must be hard for it and the Times 
> cog the unfortunate predicament of being ever obliged to write the word 
they hate.” 

xt the yearly gathering of the Herefordshire Society, in Hereford, on 
Saturday last, Mr. Wegg-Prosser M.P., Mr. Cornewall Lewis M.P., Mr. 
Booker M.P., and Sir Robert Price M.P., were speakers. Mr. Wegg- 
Prosser announced that it was the last time he should address his consti- 
tuents—he should not stand again. Mr. Lewismade a speech in defence 
of the Free-trade policy, which was listened to with great impatience by 
the agricultural audience. 

But the incident of the meeting was the rhetoric of Mr. Booker—only 
to be explained, and not even then palliated, by recollection that it escaped 
him a@/ter dinner. Having quoted the census to show that a stagnation 
or decline of population had taken place in the agricultural counties of 
Hereford, Brecon, Wilts, and Radnor, he proceeded— 

“It would be a libel on the buxom, rosy-cheeked women of Herefordshire, 
to say that at least they were not as good breeders as their own cows, or that 
their qualifications were not superior to those of the half-starved creatures in 
the overcrowded alleys of the towns, called women, but who had none of the 
‘points’ of a woman, either before or behind; and it would be a libel, too, 
on the broad-shouldered men of Herefordshire to say that they were not as 
sure foal-getters as the men of any other county, or even as Prince Albert 
ick) (Marks of disgust from the audience caused the speaker to change 
the topie. 

M, Kossuth has reached our shores, and feels that “ now‘indeed”’ he is 
free. Le landed at Southampton on Thursday, by the Peninsular steam- 
ship Madrid; and is the guest of Mr. Andrews, the Mayor of South- 
ampton. 

The Hungarians who had assembled at Southampton to meet their chief, 
and the expectant townsmen themselves, were much perplexed on Thurs- 





day by erroneous announcements of his arrival. It was not certain whether | 
es | the town, and all a 


he would come by the Peninsular steam-ship Madrid, which would call at 
the Spanish and Portuguese ports, or by the Oriental steam-ship Indus, 
which would touch at Gibraltar, on her way to England with the over- 
land mail, several days later than the Madrid, but would come straight 
to Southampton, and arrive half a day before her. 
had their correspondents on the spot. One reporter pictures the constant 
movement of expectation in which the town was kept. 

* Even the few hours between midnight on Wednesday and the afternoon 
of today were not without their troubles and anxieties. First, ere the dawn, 


port would describe as ‘moyen’; a thick moustache nearly covers his 
mouth, except when he speaks or smiles, and unites with beard and whis. 
ker in a full flock of dark hair falling down from his chin. The portraits are 
singularly unlike him in either person or expression. Whether from his recent 
captivity or from constitutional causes, there is somehow an air of lassitude 
in his look ; to which the fatigues of his voyage not improbably contributed, 
Altogether, he gives one the idea of a man of thought rather than of a man 
of action: there is a speculative air in his face, mingled with some degree of 
melancholy, which would mark him for a visionary or theoretical enthusiast 
rather than for a great leader or a soldier. He was very plainly attired, jn 
a dark-green frock-coat with a little silk braid at the back and edges, ‘al 
wore acommon low-crowned square felt hat.” 

The meeting between the Pulzsky and the Kossuth families was very 
warm and tender. 

‘*M. Kossuth pressed Madame Pulzsky to his heart, while his eyes filled 
with tears, which slowly rolled down his cheeks. M. Pulzsky saluted Ma- 
dame Kossuth most warmly; and she and Madame Pulzsky flew into each 
other’s arms, kissed each other, and wept, by turns. M. Pulzsky, too, was 
deeply affected. The children were then embraced, and a general shaking 
of hands took place. This little scene touched all the bystanders; but the 
enthusiasm on shore, as the Madrid came alongside and the exiles beheld 


| Kossuth, was tremendous, and in their anxiety they nearly pushed each 


| chief bodily.”’ 


other into the water. Repeated rounds of cheering broke from the crowd, 
mingled with the Hungarian ‘Hurrahs,’ and wild shouts of ‘ Eljen Kos- 
suth!’ Handkerchiefs, white, red, and every colour, were waved in a perfect 
cloud ; and it seemed as if the band of his compatriots would carry off their 
“The moment he set his foot upon the quay, his country. 


| men crowded round him; many of them threw themselves upon his neck; 


all seized his hand, kissed it, and shook it as if they could not be persuaded 
to part with it. The example thus set by the foreigners was contagious 
among their English neighbours; who did not venture indeed to observe the 


| kissing part of the weleome, but had no objection to the shaking of hands; 


The London journals | 


the Indus arrived from Gibraltar with the news that M, Kossuth had sailed | 


from Gibraltar in the Madrid on the 15th instant, and thus set all his friends 
on the alert, and roused up the Corporation for the third time within this 
fortnight. At noon the rumour flew about that the Madrid had been sig- 
nalled. The intelligence was despatched to the Mayor and spread to Al- 
dermen and Common Councilmen, and troops of Hungarians strode down 
hastily to the docks and to the dockheads to hail their ex-Governor. Sure 
enough, there were two steamers in sight,—one, the Thames, West India 
steamer; the other, as it turned out very speedily, only a French packet. 
Moodily puffing their cigars, the crowd of grave moustachioed men stood in- 
tently gazing seawards, scarcely believing the assurances they received that 
the little steamer was not the Madrid, and that Kossuth was not on board. 
After a short time they broke up into sinall knots and strolled back to town. 
There were not perhaps more than thirty or forty Hungarians; but their 
marked features, bushy beards and whiskers, and foreign style of dress, lent 
some novelty of appearance to almost every street as they stalked about in 
their uneasiness at this new failure from one end of Southampton to the other. 
Many were the inquiries for Lord Dudley Stuart ; but he was not visible; and 
it turned out subsequently, he had contented himself with sending a tele- 
graphic message to know if he would be in time to meet Kossuth if he left 
London by the one o’clock train; to which, under the impression produced 
by the first false alarm, an answer was returned in the affirmative. About 
two o’clock the news again flew through the town that the Madrid was sig- 
nalled; and this time it turned out to be correct. 
his chain of office, a blue coat with official brass buttons, and gold em- 
broidered vest, immediately started off in a boat to the vessel, which was 
rapidly approaching the shore. All the Hungarians rallied once more, and 
ran down to the docks again; a considerable body of the inhabitants also 
assembled in front of the vacant space left for the Madrid in the thickly- 
filled dock; and at each of the entrances a number of Hungarian refugees, 
some labourers, sailors, and citizens, collected to have a good view of her 
approach,” 

“It was touching,” says another reporter, “to witness the behaviour” 
of the Hungarians. 

“Unaceustomed to the English habit of restraining their emotions, they 
gave free expression to their feelings—they wept, and laughed, and danced 

t d when they spoke to each other, it was only to ask whether 
j was not a dream—whether that was really the Madrid 





| circumstances, 


| 


The Mayor, arrayed in | 








and brawny arms were extended, and many an honest English gripe was given 
tohim. The Hungarian seemed much effected by this cordial mode of re- 
ception; he heartily entered into it, and with right good will shook every 
hand that was extended to him.” ; 

At last Kossuth and his family entered an open carriage drawn by four 
horses, and proceeded to the Mayor's place of business, above the Bar. 

“The whole route of the procession was lined by a dense multitude of 
people ; and the windows and balconies of the houses were crowded with 
well-dressed ladies, who waved their handkerchiefs as he passed. There 
was considerable cheering at various points in the principal streets, but on 
the whole less than there usually is on such occasions—in truth, the people 
were otherwise employed: but the example set at the dock spread through 

Seas the route men were crowding aan the carriage, 
and pressing forward to shake hands with the exile. This continued till the 
carriage arrived at the Mayor’s place of business, where the crowd had 
gathered the densest, and here the hand-shaking was redoubled ; the crowd 
pressed in from all parts, and it seemed as if Kossuth would not be allowed 
to leave the carriage till he had shaken hands with the whole population 
of Southampton. He was at last, however, permitted to leave the vehicle 
and enter the house, followed by a few friends of the Mayor and the whole 
of the Hungarians who had come to Southampton to witness his landing.” 

But he shortly appeared at the baleony, and after a few words with the 
Mayor, proceeded to address the delighted crowd. The reporter of the 
Times certifies —“ His voice is clear and distinct, but rather deep and 
monotonous, like that of a man who has used it up in public speaking. His 
utterance is energetic, his accent wonderfully good; but he seems some- 
times embarrassed with too much words, sometimes at a loss for any sult- 
able to express his precise ideas.” , 

M. Kossuth uncovered his head, and spoke as follows, amidst continued in- 
terruptions of applause. “I beg you will excuse my bad English. Seven 
weeks back I was a prisoner in Kiutayah, in Asia Minor. Now I am a free 
man. Iam a free man, because glorious England chose it. That England 
chose it, which the genius of mankind selected for the resting monument of 
its greatness, and the spirit of freedom for his happy home. Cheered by 
your sympathy, which is the anchor of hope to oppressed humanity, with the 
view of your freedom, your greatness, and your happiness, and with the con- 
sciousness of my unhappy land in my breast, you must excuse for the emo- 
tion I feel—the natural consequence of so striking a change and so different 
So excuse me for not being able to thank you so warmly as 
I feel for the generous reception in which you honour in my undeserving 
ame the cause of my country. I only hope God Almighty may for ever 

less you, and your glorious land. Let me hope you will be willing to throw 
a ray of hope and consolation on my native ad. by this your generous re- 
ception. May England be ever great, glorious, and free ; but let me hope, 
by the blessing of Almighty God, and by our own steady perseverance, and 
by your own generous aid, that England, though she may ever remain the 
most glorious spot on earth, will not remain for ever the only one where 
freedom dwells. Inhabitants of the generous town of Southampton. 
shaking hands with your Mayor, my best and truest friend—{Here M. Kos- 
suth turned round to the Mayor, and shook hands with his worship energe 
tically, amid much cheering}—I have the honour to thank you, and to salute, 
with the deepest respect, you, the inhabitants of the industrious, noble- 
minded, enlightened, and prosperous city of Southampton.” __ 

He retired. Presently the Mayor led forward Madame Kossuth ; w40 
appeared pale and delicate; with emotion she acknowledged the hearty 
welcome given her, by waving her handkerchief. The musicians, with- 
out much appropriateness, played “ Auld lang syne”; and the people 
joining in a sort of chorus, M. Kossuth asked what was the air which ” 
awakened popular sympathy? Mr. Andrews explained, that it was one 
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P customaril sung on occasions of cordial welcome.” The children were 
then called be the eldest boy was held aloft by a Hungarian and by his 
father, and the crowd raised cheers in his honour. The band then played 
“God save the Queen.” M. Kossuth added— 
«It is, gentlemen, a glorious sight to behold a queen on the throne re- 
nting the principle of liberty. You have that privilege. In thanking 
an more for your generous welcome, let me add an expression of my 
hreling, in which I entreat you to join. I give you three cheers for your 
ious Queen. God bless her! God bless you all! ”’ 
He then retired from the balcony, evidently fatigued. 
In the afternoon, the Corporation, and certain other deputed persons, 
mbled in the Town-hall, a large room over the Bar gate—Southamp- 
ton’s Temple Bar—to present municipal and other addresses to M. Kos- 
suth. He arrived at about five o’clock. The Corporation document was 
yery enthusiastic in its tone, and avowed a belief that the principles in 
defence of which M. Kossuth $ great talents had been displayed are “ des- 
tined to triumph at no distant day.” M. Kossuth made the following 


no Mayor, and gentlemen of the Municipality of the wn and county of 
Southampton— Excuse me, an unpretending stranger, for not being able in 
your own — yo duly to express my warmest sentiments of thanks and 
sratitude for the honour you have done me by your generous welcome, and 
or the generous sentiments which you, Mr. Mayor, have been pleased to 
address to me. I was already, even before my arrival, bound by lasting ties 
of gratitude to the town of Southam ton, for its numerous tokens of high- 
minded sympathy to my dear native land, and its protection to her exiles ; 
and though prepared for the honour of this reception, you will excuse the 
few words I may say, inspired by your presence, and without preparation. 
The honour to be welcomed by the people of England- -by this noble town— 
js matter of the highest gratification to me, because it is a corporation—one 
ofthe municipalities of England--that I have had the honour to meet, and 
which has received me in such a generous manner. Not this day only, but 
from my early youth, this glorious country has had a mighty share in my 
destinies. I was wont, in early youth, to look to England as the book of 
life, which was to teach me—I may say to teach Europe—how to live. 
Through three centuries the house of Austria has exhausted against Hun- 
every effort both of open violence and of secret intrigue ; and it was only 

our municipal institutions which still, under the most difficult cireumstances, 
conserved to Hungary something of the spirit of public life—some part of 
constitutional liberty. There was a time when a fatal sickness, a desire to 
centralize every power in the government, and to tutor the government— 
when that fatal sickness of political feeling spread over the Continent, and 
made its way to my own country, so that it became almost the fashion, 
almost a mark of intelligence, to be in favour of centralization. I was al- 
most alone in struggling against this storm, the rushing waves of this sen- 
timent in Europe; because I regarded, and ever shall regard, municipal life 
as such a benetit, that without it there can be no practical freedom whatever ; 
and for the loss of which I take ministerial responsibilities and parliamentary 
privileges to be but poor equivalents. Under this sickening influence of cen- 
tralization, the fairest fruits of a nation’s conquest—glory outside and free- 
dom within—wither in its fingers. When I first read the French Constitu- 
tion, I foretold that the great and giorious French nation would yet have to 
many storms, because they had not abandoned the fatal principle of 
centralization: for it is only in the municipal institutions of a country 
where freedom dwells. Such, gentlemen, are my convictions. I hope that 
England will ever remain great, glorious,and free. 1 regard history, and I 
see the English race almost the one single race that is free in both hemi- 
spheres of the world; and when I look for the key of that freedom, I readily 
confess that it is to be found in the municipal institutions, which have not 
been absorbed by the propensity to centralization, and which have been con- 
served under different forms of Government—here Monarchical, in America 
Republican. For, gentlemen, it is not the institutions, but the spirit of the 
people embodied in these institutions, which make the two offshoots 
of that mighty race great, glorious, and free. It is, therefore, with the 
highest gratification that 1 receive this address at your hands, Mr. Mayor, 
and from this corporation. As to my humble self, conscious of no merit, 
and never aspiring to any reputation but that of a plain honest man, 
faithful to the duties of a true friend of freedom and of a patriot, 
I could not forbear feeling perplexed to see myself the object of such 
undeserved honour, were it not that I am aware your generous manifesta- 
tion is intended as an open countenance to the principles of freedom, of 
jestice, and of popular rights, which my nation so valiantly struggled for, 
which you so happily enjoy. It is a glorious position which the Eng- 
lish race holds in the world—almost the only free nation, doubtless the only 
one whose freedom has to fear neither the change of time nor the ambition 
of man, provided it keep to its institutions,—provided the public-spirit of the 
people continue to safeguard it by adapting those institutions to the exigen- 
cies of the times, and by a manly resolution never to fail in meeting those 
exigencies. This determination, these resolutions, being the chief guaran- 
tees of your greatness and happiness, I take to be the most consolatory hope 
to oppressed humanity, because I have a firm conviction that the freedom 
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and greatness of England are intimately connected with the liberties of the | 


earth. It is not without reason that my dear native country and all the 
green nations of the earth look to you as their elder brother, to whom 
Almighty has not in vain imparted a spirit to meet the tide of human 
destinies. There is one prominent feature—there is nothing more important 
in all our struggles—that this sentiment is spreading over the world: for it 
18 not the least of the glories you call your own, that the people of England 
ar to take the lead in the new direction of the public opinion of 

é world, out of which the highest blessings must ensue. The gene- 
Tous sympathy of the people of England with my bleeding, struggling, 
down-trodden, but still not broken native land, is one, but not the 
only one, of the manifestations by which England shows that she is 
iy to accept the glorious call of elder brotherhood, 

of England, though it has not to fear any direct attacks upon its liberty, 
mows that its welfare and its prosperity, founded as they are on the con- 
tinued development of its genius and industry, are yet not entirely inde- 
pendent of the condition of other nations. The people of England knows, 


The = og 


t neither in a social nor political sense can it be indifferent whether | 
urope is free, or whether-it groans under the despotism of Russia and its 


satellites, The peopleof England is conscious of its glorious position, and 
it knows that—will it conserve that position—it must not grant to Austrian 
despots ‘to dispose of the whole of Burope, but that it must throw its own 
Weight into the balance of the fate of Europe, or England will be no Eu- 
Topean power more. It is this knowledge which is the source of hope and 
consolation to my oppressed nation, as well as to her fellow nations in the 
world, because the principles of your freedom, greatness, and happiness, are 


bound up in this; and in the generous sentiments of the people of England | 


We are positively assured that if the people of England throw its weight into 

e balance of the fate of Europe, the people of England will never side 
With injustice, but with right — it will never side with oppression, but 
with freedom—it will never side with a few great families, but with the 
moral dignity of the people. Such were my prepossessions before my re- 
ception, and this address assures me of it, because you say that for the na- 


| my theory. 


tion for which we so valiantly struggled there is yet a future. To see you, 
the people of England, entertain this hope and belief, is almost like a 
victory ; because its manifestation cannot fail powerfully to influence in the 
strongest manner the hopes of my country, and to double my own persever- 
ance and zeal in her cause, in order to have this realized which the people of 
England foretell, with a self-confident power to make it good. I here the 
Almighty may grant me, before I leave this country and cross the ocean to 
go to that young giant, the younger brother of this mighty race, to thank 
him for the generous protection which he has bestowed, and to eutreat his 
fatherly hand for the future of Europe,—I hope before I leave this country, 
to see in full activity, and spread over the whale of these glorious isles, some 
of those mighty associations by which you carry triumphantly every reform, 
every great principle in this country. I hope some of these associations will 
lend their attention to the solidarity of the independence of Hungary with the 
freedom, the peace, and the independence of Europe and of these glorious isles 
—that they will take arms and give a practical direction to the generous sym- 
pathy of the people of England for my poor down-trodden and unhappy land, 
and reduce under aruling principle the sentiments of public spirit in the peo- 
ple, which shows that they are ready to accept the solidarity of their own 
freedom with the destinies of man, and especially with the destinies of Europe. 
I thank you for the generous wishes which you have bestowed upon me per- 
sonally. To me life has no value, but only as much as I can make 
use of it for the liberty and independence of my country, and for 
the benefit of humanity ; and though I decline all praises bestowed upon my 
personal character, as [ am conscious of nothing I have done but what I con- 
sider my simple duty to be, and I am only sorry that my modest faculties do 
not equal my warm devotion to my native land; yet I take your sentiments 
as encouraging me to go on in the way which I have ever aimed at through 
life, and which I hope, by the blessing of the Almighty, and the help of you, 
the people of England, and of all generous hearts in the world, to carry out 
to a happy issue. Let me end by pronouncing my most sincere wishes for 
the happiness of these great, free, and glorious isles. Let me repeat, that I 
take it to be a most glorious sight to see your gracious Queen representing 


| upon the throne the principles of liberty ; and let me hope that the acknow- 


ledgment will not only have a future in Europe, but that the time draws 
near when you will have to applaud the success of those endeavours for which 
you now manifest such generous sympathy, even in their adversity and mis- 
fortune. It is a much greater right to acknowledge a principle in adversity 
than to hail it in success. I hope, gentlemen, you will exeuse me. My life 
has been spent in hard work for my country. I have not had time to culti- 
vate the civilization of Western Europe, but my heart is devoted to England ; 
and you will meet never a man who has a greater sympathy for you and for 
your glorious country.” 

As M. Kossuth finished he was strenuously cheered: when the noise 
subsided, a cry for *‘ Three groans for Austria!" was most heartily re- 
sponded to. 

The Mayor then presented a large silk banner, worked as the national 
flag of the Hungarian Republic. This banner had been worked in New 
York by Hungarian ladies there, and had been sent over to this country 
on the way to Hungary. But it had reached England just as the news 
arrived of the capitulation of Georgey to the Russian arms. Become 
useless for its original purpose, it remained in the English customhouse 
till forfeited fur the duties payable on it; and being at last sold by the 
authorities, it was purchased by the Mayor of Southampton. In now 
presenting it to Kossuth, the Mayor expressed a hope that its owner 
might “ yct live to fight victoriously under it on the land of his birth.” 
M. Kossuth took the flag, pressed it to his bosom, and said, with energy— 
“T receive, gentlemen, this flag as the most valuable trust intrusted to 
the people of Hungary; and I swear to you, whatever be our fate, 
cowardice and ambition shall never tarnish this flag.” 

An address from the working men of Southampton was then presented. 
It was acknowledged by M. Kossuth with a tribute of admiration to our 
working men—“ those men who by that great gift of God, industry, have 
raised their country to be the living wonder of the world.” 

Some one raised acry of “ Three groans for the Zimes /”” but the Mayor 
exclaimed, ‘Stop, gentlemen! You must all feel that if the public press 
takes up a question, whether it is one side or the other, you are all be- 
nefited by it.” He proposed rather that there should be cheers for the 
Queen and Kossuth. These were given, and then cheers were added for 
the Mayor himself. 

Mr. Gilpin, the mover of the address to Kossuth by the Corporation of 
London, spoke a few words. Mr. George Dawson invited Kossuth to 
Birmingham ; promising a hearty reception from “ the most Democratic 
town in England.” Mr. Falvey invited him to a separate banquet, 
besides the Corporation one next Tuesday, with the working men of 
Southampton. Kossuth made his warm acknowledgments to all, but felt 
that his short stay in the country precluded him from making any posi- 
tive engagements. The assemblage in the Town-hall then separated, 
with a series of cheers for the patriot guest. 

Our readers have not forgotten the proposal for repressing professional 
crime, which Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill, as Recorder of Birmingham, 
addressed to his Grand Jury at the Michaelmas Sessions of last year. 
The plan was, in a few words, that convicted offenders whom the 
police can show to be probably persevering in crime, shall be bound 
to exonerate themselves from suspicion by evidence of honest life 
or means of livelihood, or else shall be liable to be imprisoned, or 
called on to find bail for their good behaviour. The plan was much 
criticized at the time it was promulgated, both from deference to the high 
character of its author and on its intrinsic merits. Mr, Hill has reviewed 
in his mind all the objections which were made to it, and at the Birming- 
ham Sessions last week he gave to the Grand Jury of the time the re- 
sult of that review, and of his own maturer reflections on his plan. We 
present the well-argued reasons which have induced him to avow himself 
* confirmed in his original views.” 

He had submitted to the predecessors of the Grand Jury now addressed, a 
“speculative opinion,’’ and a “practical proposal.” ‘* My speculative opi- 
nion was, that all persons living without visible means of support, and who, 
in the belief of witnesses connected with their way of life, are maintaining 
themselves by crime as their stated calling, ought to be called upon to prove 
themselves in the enjoyment of some honest means of subsistence: and | 
further submitted, that, in the absence of such proof, they should be bound 
to give sureties for good conduct; and again, that failing to give satisfactory 
security, they should be committed to prison for a limited period. This was 
Y “And it was founded on the well-known fact, which I pause for 
a moment to state has never yet been controverted, that each individual of 
the class of professional marauders is well known, both personally and by 
character, to the police and to his neighbours, and could be pointed out wi 
perfect ease. From this fact | drew the consequence, that society, having 


such means of knowledge within its own reach, was not only justified but 
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bound to use it for the general protection. In my practical proposal, how- 
ever, I stopped short, and limited the application of my theory to the cases 
of offenders who had already been convicted. I adopted this limitation for 
several reasons: one, that it is always well to proceed step by step in an un- 
tried course, or in a course comparatively untried; another, because con- 
victed criminals form a large and by far the most dangerous portion of the 
predatory class; and third, because by conviction they have necessarily for- 
feited the confidence of society.” 

Mr. Hill assumes that “‘ the administration of law proceeds upon a prin- 
ciple of retribution” ; and then he proceeds to assert, that “as long as pun- 
‘ienent is measured out on the retributive principle, so long an individual 
once convicted must remain an object of just and unavoidable suspicion ; and 
the class to which he belongs may reasonably be selected for any experiment 
which the welfare of the community requires to be instituted.” 

But our present mode of proceeding is rather calculated to encourage than 
prevent crime. We begin, as in teaching children their books, with short 
and easy lessons, increasing the task as the learner acquires a greater capa- 
city. ‘ When the juvenile offender first presents himself at the bar, we give 
him a slight imprisonment—just enough to accustom him to short separations 
from his companions, and to dispel the wholesome illusion which had made 
the gaol a place for fear, because it was a place of mystery. 


lesson. This process is repeated from time to time; while the moral which 
the wretched creature draws from his alternations of confinement and free- 
dom is, not to refrain from offending, but to commit offences in such a man- 
ner as shall least expose him to the risk of detection, and moreover, that 
when at length detected he ought to bear his privations with as much of 
contempt and defiance as he can command—consoled by the prospect of 
restored freedom, and the hope of better fortune in future.” Winder this 
system, it is matter less of astonishment than alarm that so great a 
number of convicted malefactors constantly roam at large. Great, how- 
ever, as this number is, it is still increasing. ‘It is well known to you, 
as to all persons of education, that during the last forty years, dating 
from the time of that great and good man Sir Samuel Romilly, there has 
been a steady progress made by the Legislature in mitigating the severity of 
our criminal code, which, when he began his labours, was the most san- 
guinary to be found in the civilized world. Neither can it have esea 
your observation, that the sentiment which has actuated the Legislature has 
also prevailed in the administration of criminal justice. Indeed, society 
through all its gradations is imbued with a far milder spirit than in bygone 
times. The combined operation of these causes has been not only to shorten 
terms of imprisonment, but to make the severer penalty of transportation of 
less frequent oceurrence in proportion to the number of convicts than here- 
tofore ; a circumstance which would have attracted more attention if the dif- 
ficulty of ascertaining the numbers actually sent out of the country at differ- 
ent periods were less than it is and always has been. And now an addi- 
tional obstacle in the way of transportation has arisen, which threatens very 
scriously to lessen, if not altogether to extinguish, this kind of puaishment.” 
Penal colonies have at length diseovered that the moral evils incident on the 
importation of malefactors far outweigh the material benefits to which they 
hitherto limited their calculations. The consequences of closing this outlet 
may be estimated both by reference to the experience of other countries who 
have no colonial outlets, and by reference to the fact that as sentences of 
transportation to our colonies were at all times more frequently for limited 
terms of years than for life, “‘so few returned that the country might almost 
be said to be freed for ever i-om the presence of a convict when once he had 
left our shores.” 

To meet these difficulties, Mr. Hill had proposed the scheme which he now 
more fully explains. “I propose that every person who has been convicted 
of a felony or of a misdemeanour implying fraud, (as obtaining goods under 
false pretences, knowingly passing base coin, and the like,) shall be liable to 
be dealt with as follows. If after the expiration of his imprisonment under 
his conviction he shall be brought before a magistrate, charged with still 

ersevering in crime, it shall be the duty of the magistrate, if the witnesses 
[ evidence of general conduct satisfy his mind that the charge is established, 
to call on the prisoner to show that he enjo 


- the means of honest subsist- 
enee, either from his property» his labour, the kindness of his friends, the 
bounty of the charitable, or from his parish. 


Should he succeed in adducing 
this proof, he is to be discharged. Should no such proof be forthcoming, he 
is next to be called upon to give bail for his good behaviour. Supposing him 
to answer this demand, he is to be still entitled to his discharge. But in the 
event of his failure, he is then to be held to bail on his own recognizances, 
and his case to be sent to a jury at the assizes or sessions ; when, if a verdict 
pass against him, he is to be imprisoned for a term to be fixed by the law, 
Pat capable of diminution by the judge before whom he is tried. This, 
gentlemen, is my proposal in detail; and perhaps it will appear to 
you, as it did to your predecessors, who honoured it with their ap- 
proval when I submitted it to them in outline, that it sufficiently 
guards the accused against the danger of being deprived of his liberty 
on fallacious grounds. In the first place, no proceedings under the pro- 
posed law would put the convict into custody even for a day, except by the 
verdict of a jury,—unless, indeed, he should forfeit his reecognizances by not 
appearing to take his trial, when he would subject himself to the well-known 
consequences of such a contempt. Suppose him, then, on his trial, and ob- 
serve how he is fenced round with protections; ‘ covered,’ as Erskine ex- 
resses it, ‘from head to foot with the ney of the law.’ In the first place, 
1is accusers must satisfy the jury that he was at the time of his apprehension 
in the course of life which they charge upon him—not merely that he was so 
before his conviction. This evidence he will rebut, if he ean, either by im- 
peaching the character of the witnesses, showing that their statements are 
false or inconclusive, or by explaining away the facts established against him. 
And in this part of his ease, as in all other parts, he may adduce witnesses of 
his own. But suppose him to fail in meeting the charge. He then falls back 
en his second defence, and shows the manner in which he subsists. Now, if 
he have in truth an honest income, it is not very easy even to imagine a set 
ef circumstances which disable him from proving a fact so emphatically 
within his own knowledge. But we will go on to suppose him defeated in 
this second defence. Even, then, unless he is altogether bereft of honest 
friends, having confidence that he will not commit crime, he tinds bail and 
remains at liberty.” 

The objection to which Mr. Hill himself has thought his plan most ob- 
noxious, 1s chiefly that it offers too many chances of eseape to be practically 
efficient for repressing criminals; but the objections whieh others have 
urged, ave chiefly directed against the danger of committing injustice on the 
convict. That such a miscarriage is within the limits of general possibility, 
Mr. Hill admits; but that this reproach peculiarly attaches to the trials he 
proposes, he ventures, “speaking from a very long experience in criminal 
courts,” confidently to deny. “No tribunal is infallible. No discovery has 
yet been made which supplies a sure touchstone to human testimony: and 
if the lamentable faet that innocent men are sometimes convicted were suf- 
ficient for the condemnation of criminal jurisprudence, no mode of trial that 
the wit of man has ever invented could stand.”” One source of mi: i 
peculiar to i trials—the —— of mistakes as to identity—does 
not exist in Mr. ’s plan. “Mi ptions of this kind belong only to 


On the next | 
#ecasion he remains longer: but he has become practised in prison life, and | 
bears confinement far better than he would have done but for his former | 


moments of time, or at all events: te very short Gite ten 
when the question relates to general conduct and Bee ent catmot, occur 
Moreover, when a specific offence is ¢ it is no conclusive pn alife, 
can it be, that the prisoner had means of livelihood, and therefore is tor 


= bo guilty, which in the prosecutions suggested by me it is always to 


The principle of Mr. Hill’s plan is forcibly implied ; is “ plai 
tion.” “Is a man who has already been pods 3 en 4 
that a jury is satisfied he is still a malefactor, who being then called =~ 
explain how he obtains his livelihood has no answer to give, who j = 
trusted by all the world that he cannot find bail for his good conduet— ea 
man, that pest of society, to remain at large? Ought we, on the ian that 
mise that errors may creep into the trial of such persons, in spite of all he 
care which a. eye to hold back from the ae 
of a jurisdiction of admi potency for the attainment of j ; e 
that objeet is clearly of such vital "importance 2 Of ite object, when 

Some objections strongly urged by the Zimes at the time w 
which were inspired by en beaten tes the Regent's Pak, ange em 
| and Surrey, were fresh in men’s minds, are thus met. “ Writers who evn 

the greatest trepidation at the proposal to which your attention wg my 
drawn, themselves urge the — of an alternative infinitely more peri 
ous to innocence than the most distorted imagination can figure to a 
of mine. Deliberate advice has been given that each man should defend hig 
dwelling with fire-arms. Let us pause for a moment to examine what thi 
advice implies. It implies, that a person suddenly aroused from sleep, im the 
dead of night, and in all the disturbance of mind which an impending con. 
| tlict must produce, is, while pointing his blunderbuss and drawing the trigger, 
| to accuse, try, and condemn a suspected burglar, discerned for an instant in 
| the dark, and to execute upon him the irrevocable doom of a capital punish. 
ment! Surely for such very fastidious legislators this is a somewhat startli 
recommendation. But what has resulted from the promulgation of this advice 
Gentlemen, within a very short interval of time, two innocent persons, one 
of them an officer of police—a protector instead of an assailant—have fallen - 
by the hands, too, of clergymen, who, (as we should all agree,) if the ower 
to 





could be safely exercised by any cluss of the community, are best enti 
the trust, by the self-restraint and the merciful spirit which pertain to their 
sacred calling, and by the reluctance which, above all others, they must feel 
at sending a fellow creature to his account with all his sins upon his head, 
Neverthe: gentlemen, if the law will permit known ruffians to remain at 
large, pec 3 sn remedies perhaps cannot, and most certainly will not, 
be dispensed with. Yet who does not see that any method of trial, however 
rude and defective, even Lynch law itself, is infinitely to be preferred >” 

Mr. Adderley M.P. occupied a seat on the bench while Mr. Hill wag 
delivering his address to the Grand Jury. 


The records of provincial crime are very full this week; they include 
several cases of infanticide. 

A long investigation has been proceeding at Bath, both by the Magistrates 
and by a Coroner’s Jury, respecting the death of an illegitimate infont ; and 
last week the Magistrates committed the mother for trial on a charge of mur- 
der, while the inquest terminated with a verdict of “ wilful murder” against 
both parents. The evidence in both inquiries was nearly the same. The mo- 
ther of the child is Miss Catherine Elizabeth Lewis, daughter of “a lady of 
high respectability ’’ living at Redland, near Bristol ; the father is Mr, 
Thomas Crosby, a solicitor of Bristol, of good practice and connexions, and a 
man of property : he is married. Some four months ago, Mr. Crosby and 
the young woman hired apartments of Mr. Searle, a chemist at as 
‘“* Mr. and Mrs. Slater’’; a child was. borm ; the parents left the house, but 
the infant remained at nurse-with Mrs Searle. It throve well; but after 
‘“‘ Mrs. Slater ” had called and suckled it with an artificial teat, it grew ill— 
suffered from sore lips, sickness. and diarrhea, and became emaciated. The 
child got. better. The mother came again—aegain the infant was ill; and 
this occurred on every oecasion but one that the mother visited her child. 
Suspicion was excited ; the intervention of the Police followed; and the 
mother was arrested and taken before the Magistrates. While the inquiry 
was proceeding, the infant died, and an inquest was begun. In the 
artificial teat traces of arsenic were found; the poison was detected 
in what had been rejected from the child’s stomach; the external 
and internal ap ees of the body denoted death from poison; ansenic 
was traced in the viscera. In short, the child had died from ulceration 
of the stomach and bowels, caused by repeated small doses of arsenio— 
it had not died by the direct. action of the poison: it must have suffered 
much. On one oecasion when Miss Lewis called, and Mrs. Searle left the 
baby with her for a few minutes, on her return the baby was on the sofa put- 
ting out its tongue and licking its lips; the eyes were closed. It vomited 
shortly afterwards. Mrs. Searle went to get a cloth to wipe it; but the mor 
ther said “Never mind,” and wiped the vomit up herself with her pocket- 
handkerchief. On her first visit to the child, she was accompanied by “ Mr. 
Slater.” Mrs. Searle went up to the room where the parents were, and heard 
“Mrs. Slater” say to “ Mr. Slater,”” who was near her, “Shall I, or will you?’ 
“Mr. Slater” said, “I don’t care which.” After they left, the child was very 
sick, and had diarrhea; it shrieked and, kicked about very much. At the 
conclusion of the evidence at the inquest, the Coroner summed up favourably 
for Mr. Crosby; but twelve out of the fifteen Jurymen declared that he was 
an “ aesessory ”’ to the poisoning. The Coroner explained, that in such cases 
the law considered an “accessory” in the same light as a principal; andthe 
Jury then gave the direct verdict of “ Wilful murder” against Miss Lewis 
and Mr. Crosby. The gentleman solemnly protested his innocence. 4 
Lewis, it appears, has another child now alive and at nurse ; the father is a 
Barbados gentleman, with whose family Miss Lewis went to the West Indies 
as governess. 

At Bury in Suffolk, a young woman, Maria Stewa 
murder of two children: a third illegitimate child is living. The wretched 
creature has confessed. The skeleton of the infant she first murdered has 
been dug up at a spot she pointed out ; and the freshly-interred corpse of the 
second has also been found through her information. A terrible scene 0c- 
curred when she was examined in her cell, where she lay in bed: she 
hoped God would forgive her first murder if she were penitent; the second 
she feared he would not forgive; amd in her terror, reason gave way. At 
one moment she thought she was assailing the father of the child, and at 
another imagined that she was clasping to her breast the murdered infant. 

At Trent Bridge, near Nottingham, the body of an infant has been found 
on the abutment of a pier: the right arm and leg were tied together, and @ 
= of coal attached; the living child had been thrown from the bridge, & 

wight of fifty feet, and its brains were dashed out. 

At Clare, also in Suffolk, Ann Cornell, a married woman, 
that has led to a suspicion of foul play by William Rawlinson. : 
linson, his daughter-in-law, was ill several times after eating ; those who 
partook of the same food were also ill ; Mary was attended by Ann Cornell, 
who died after eating of a mutton pudding. It is ~~ that William 
Rawlinson put arsenic in the food. The body of Amn Cornell bas been dis- 
interred. Rowlineen is in custody. ; 

Hester Radford, a girl of seventeen, died suddenly at Great Bradley in ~~ 
folk. Twe of her sisters and two children of their aunt were taken ul at 


rt, is in prison for the 


died in a way 
Mary Raw- 
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time as Hester. The deceased “ kept compuny ” with a young man. It was announced that the total receipts of the Association have 
tr oid that portions of a plunt used to procure abortion have been found | been 766/. 12s. 








ise men are in custody for the murder of the poor girl Watts, near The Galway Vindicator communicates the hopeful fact, that the num- 
=” Against one the case appears strong: he was overheard speaking to | ber of fresh students who have entered the Queen's College there is 
man unknown respecting the murder, in a way that showed he had some- | twenty-eight,—more than double the entries of the corresponding term 
tee to dowith it; he had wounds, there were marks of blood on hisclothet, | Jast year. An increase was expected, but such an increase as this is 
aod other suspicious circumstances came out. j hailed as equally delightful and surprising. ‘The Vindicator is now cer- 
Sr. Livington, a cotton-broker of Liverpool, was robbed of his watch, | tain “that all attempts to arrest the progress of sound mixed educa- 
and papers, ae mee of + ne a held = a a | tion will prove utterly abortive in this country. The experience of each 
Bald > oe me 1 itle hi eta.” The latter Mr. Livi dis. | suceeeding day strenthens us in this opinion. In Galway, where the 
third ooo ce ferme met oon arrested with ani. gulinents whole strength of the opponents of mixed educ:.-on was put forth, the 
tot in his possession, he has been identified as the thief. | new College is completely triumphant. 
{ wsious collision occurred on the Groat Northern Railway, at Kirkstead, | ton, in the eountyof Cavan; the keeper interrapted his sport, and attempted 
eaty on Friday morning a week. T h train ae leaves ee Pr to take away his gun. A struggle ensued; the gun went off, and the charge 
i approached the Kirkstea caien, biseoanteny it = not am = me of | entered the keeper’s thigh, causing his death in a few hours. A Coroner's 
miles. A train of empty carriages was standing on the down-line; | Jury pronounced the death “ aceidental.” 
about to be removed to a siding to allow the passenger-train to | : . - 
they were @ the mean time, it would appear that no signal was given that Another gun accident happened in the same county, near Killeshandra. 
a not clear. The break-van of the stationary train was shat- | Dr. George Hinds was on a visit to his brother at Ramfield; he took down 
to pieces, while a number of the carriages were | completely over 


| a gun from a rack, and playfully presented the butt-end to the breast of a 
ine and tender of the advancing train. The stoker was thrown off, 


gentleman named Baker; Mr. Baker struck it aside with his cane ; the 
‘od desperately hurt; though the locomotive was smashed, the driver es- was charged, the blow caused it to go off, and Dr. Hinds was shot dead. 
caped almost unhurt, the empty carriages piled above him forming a pro- 

















tection. The passengers suffered from sprains and bruises. They were ter- | SCOTLAND. 

rifled by the sudden crash in the middle of the night, when most of them | The North British Mail mentions a rumour which prevailed in Edin- 

ae. burgh on Saturday afternoon, that Lord Rutherfurd “intends to resign 
} 


A e-train has met with an accident near Crewe, which probably | his seat on the bench in November, and retire into the quietness of pri- 
would have been a very sad affair had it happened to a passenger-train. | yate life.” Il health was the cause assigned. 
During the night, the train came in contact with a wheel whieh had broken senidineianiaah 
from a train on the other line of rails: the shock was terrific; on the line The County Rooms of the city of Aberdeen were crowded by a highly 
amass of wreck was piled up twenty-five feet high, while several carriages | respectable audience on Tuesday, met under the presidency of the Earl 
vent down an emban ete The pony charge of the train scem to have of Aberdeen, to further a project of the General Assembly of the Church 
ewaped unhurt. Some sheep were killed. of Scotland, for raising from 300,000/. to 400,000/. towards the building 
| of new churches in connexion with the Established Church. Lord Hadde, 
A great fire occurred at Enfield on Wednesday, on the farm-steading of | Lord James Hay, Sir John Forbes, Admiral Gordon, Principal Dewar, 
Mr. Paris. It originated in a shed, from 2 kettle of tar boiling over; and ong Dr Robertson of Edinburgh. were present 
he flames spread from barn to barn and from rick to rick . +: WR, ay a oie . 
for many hours t f ot beeeedl all ’ In recommending the project to the attention of his hearers, the Chairman 
till a very large amount of property n destroyed. ° _. | declared his fear that at the present moment Scotland is “ living on her 
Bight — have yma a down gag een _— oy — | former ees ” for the morality, religion, and intellectual culture of 
a lass of two lives. An old lady ran into a burning house to endeavour her people. Crime has increased, in the last twenty years, six or seven 
swe valuable property; the flames surrounded her, and she was unable to | times more rapidly than population. In Edinburgh and Glasgow, there are 
on: a man was removing goods from another house, when a great mass | 150,000 living without any connexion with any denomination of Christians 
of fire fell upon him. whatever; and it has been assumed that more than 500,000 of the popula- 
Anumber of poor habitations are erected under the ancient and tottering | tion of the whole country are living “ without God in the world.” The 
city-wall of Carnarvon, in the ditch. The other day a part of the wall fell | Duke of Argyll had stated in the House of Lords, that in Scotland —— 
down, overwhelming a hovel in which were eight persons; six were got out | amount of spirits consumed is 7,000,000 gallons,—more than three gallons 
alive, but a woman and her child perished. for every man, woman, and child, in that part of the kingdom: Lord Aber- 
” deen had doubted that statement, but inquiries have ons that the Duke of 
Argyll was perfectly correct. Making deduction for those who take no part 
: IRELAND. in the consumption, those figures disclose a state of intemperance such as 
The Lord-Lieutenant arrived at Dublin from London om Saturday | was never witnessed in any other civilized country in the world. But that 
cvening. is not the worst ; for recently there has been a system of diabolical activity 
The following statement of the course which the Government means | exhibited in the circulation of immeral and irreligious publications among 
* . sa : : , ‘ing y the bsence of attention to religious 
totake in reference to the famine loan annuities was prominently given | ‘be People, producing not only the mere a 
“ ia Sd - observances, and creating indifference to the most sacred truths, out ae 
A! ne a ee P , at } iwed at establishing and contirming infidelity and unbelief. The sanctions of rela- 
pare Sana he ° ped tah 4 ength ins f at | gion are indispensable to correct such evils; and the establishment of 
—— as to t o> ot “y = reit ae = ne cae churches must be one of the instruments of the remedy. 
yethe claim : ‘tend will athiey teehee connetiinenaaiionn Ti ceeeetontt dies Other warm speeches were delivered ; resolutions in accordance were 
stances of the individual unions respectively, and in those in which they adopted ; and considerable subscriptions were made. 
kuow an attempt to levy the money would not produce enough to pay the 











cot of making it, they will remit alto a ion of the sum claimed. : : 
The details have, we Selesstund, tous Sabuslteel to the conciderstion of Mr. Farvign ond €olonial. 
Power, the chief Poor-law Commissioner; and upon his report a Treasury France.—There is nothing of substantial progress to record respecting 


minute will be framed.” F nis _ .. | the reconstruction of the Cabinet. M. Billault at the end of last week 
, Emigration continues with an unshrinking flood ; yet the provincial gave up the hopes he at first entertained of forming a Parliamentary 
jowmals concur in marking an increased activity in retail trades and in | Ministry—finding he had to deal with elements too conflicting; he was 
the great fairs. At the great fair at Tuam, second to Ballinasloe in im- | recalled at the beginning of this week to renew the attempt; but on Tues- 
portance, the stock was numerous and good, and brought rising prices. —_| day all chances of his success were at an end. The correspondent of the 
eran enamel Morning Chronicle says, “‘ It was understood that he found he could not 
_The first public meeting of the Roman Catholic Defence Association, | take office without abandoning the principles of Democracy.” Aceording 
sinee the inauguration of the body in August, was held in Dublin yester- | to another account, he could not get from the President the primary con- 
day senaight. The affair does not seem to have been very successful. | dition, that the President should formally withdraw all claim to be ille- 
Lord Gormanstown took the chair. Mr. William Keogh M.P., Mr. Sadleir | gally reélected. But the Constitutionnel of Thursday declares that the 
MP., Mr. Nicholas Maher M.P., Mr. Joseph Blake M.P., and Mr. John | various reports of negotiations abandoned, reopened, and finally broken, 
que ay an honourable or two, two knights, and Mr. Sergeant Shee | and of Ministerial lists ready for publication, are wholly without founda- 
inglish bar, were the notabilities: the rest of the company seem | tion. 
to have been chiefly Roman Catholic secular and regular clergy. mt the be- * Up to the present moment, there has been neither any . of nego- 
ginning of the meeting, one writer states that not more than fifty or sixty | tiations nor any Ministerial combination definitively fixed. The truth is, 
were present ; another correspondent says, “ I pledge my word” that | that the affairs march towards a speedy conclusion ; and that the aid of mo- 
there were “ at no time more than two hundred.” None of the Roman Ho ag + ~ ns ng ay | pt ey ey ee Ps of the Reg, 
: Sete toa oe i who, in demanding the repeal of the law of the 31st of May, persists, - 
—, 4a ee ey i 29 Sam phen - in the policy of Preservation and of mt y eumese an yt < 
i are hesitating whether they shall continue to take so promi- en Tn eee ae Wan oho Gn Se Se ee, ee 
ae cosh eee ny ne dotachment of the Ushons | Michel Chevalier as Minister of Marine, and M. Sallandrouze as Minister 
made thei ts hile the © movement, & = = aie tied of Commerce. 
ae entey Ww mesting was im progress; The Presse of Thursday reiterates the declaration which it has been 
refutation of the London journal was prominently placed before the tantt Sie tinal a ertele. that e Partiementary Minis 
audience by Mr. Keogh M.P. The on wane ef ne interest t Oe constantly making throughout the crisis, that a u some itary 2 stry 
ish reader. M a olds t ww assertion, his declara- | °° ** Preeeat impossible, and that it will be mecessary to appoint a tem- 
Bait eM. Herod pei a new een gear. | ry Cabinet nme mit Rapes” parr an xa 
. ’ . ° naruy broken up, and so ostile to each other. 2 mong other features 
jeep ——_ a eine pee nee tome indicating the drift of party tactics, is a more confident feeling in all the 
interest of the i th —_ » a, k “an had said to Moderate organs, that the abrogation of the law of May 31, restricting 
him, “ Don’t ee in i Genie Dee = eel sick . of teen » | the franchise, may be successfully resisted. Sa! ’ 
He admitted the people are en het |" lh ain in it, “ Ps men he | The Avecnement declares that the Prince de Joinville has written 
would have the A P of nine milliozs of the Catholics of the United | *” address formally putting himself forward for the Presidency : it states 
ingdom, and — th ys * net id } “a ” Mr 8 t She that the Journal des Débats already has the address in type, ready to print 
the antidote a medticaedlts stieat be iecaen be: eadmitti mon xy + ce | it at a discreet moment. The assertion is contradicted by the Journal, 
Catholics ale swartoes 00 oflbet the chjects of the Defence Asso- | smrebet jovuitioally.” 
Cation me are powerless to effect the objects of the Defence Asso- The officious interference of the ~~ with the Rgnentien M. ea 
“ , = . . . tin, at a private banquet in Sancerre, Department of the Cher, a week or 
Ape by ty pm dey co . quia, Gt two we led to = tees rising of the inhabitants of Sancerre, 
" _ i te — Aaa vem a * | and another small village. The inhabitants resisted the ordinary au- 


Upwards of 500 i mons ; 4 : 
unless they 80 teal Gar wat een ee - = thorities, and even placed themselves armed before a military force; im 
of a very considerable portion of that English representation, all their the course of a brief collision several were wounded, and some accounts say 
‘their work would be utterly and entirely useless.” one or two were killed ; but other journals deny these details, and accuse 


E 


talk and all 
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the Government organs of exaggerating the whole affair for its own purs | pearance of the enemy, were everywhere turning out to active aor 
poses. The Government alleges that the particular outbreak is a conse- | labours. We regret General Somerset’s movements, from some bs os : 
uence of a general state of disaffection and club organization ; and on saath, Sate been dilatory and unserviceable. His basis of operations W 
Tuesday last the Monitewr contained a decree placing the Departments of | 24V¢ Deen the tract of Albany conterminous with Somerset and Uitenhages 
the Cher and the Niévre under martial law where he could overlook, as it were, all three districts. We have not leat") 
in : oe: eee as whether his demonstrations have produced any effect on the pte it 

Prussta.—The King’s birthday was celebrated on the 15th instant, | rebel bands. Indeed, we have long apprehended that he put tee m = po 
with great festivities. fidence in his Hottentot troops. fis humanity, we fear, has wa on 

The Staats Anzeiger has published the statutes of the Order of Hohen- | manifest an injudicious lenity towards these deluded creatures, We le » 
zollern, founded by the Prince of that house in 1841, and perpetuated by | °°? A mar reed. ss hes 
the King of Prussia as a memorial of the origin and extension of his own | |, — _ = oe Ce ia, supposed to have been abandoned by 
royal house—“ which, under the assistance of Almighty God, has extended he Gaikas, it is evident that a large force of the enemy is lurking on the 
2 fen 4 7 er watch for an opportunity to commit mischief. S 
its sway from the rocky peak of the Hohenzollern to the Baltic and the Th : 4 s 

<a Sa . “w Mh age e general picture is gloomy enough, even as drawn by tho 
shores of the Northern Ocean.” The motto is to be “Vom Fels zum Scene or 2 he : Y the mogt 
> : “a a belts Me ‘ avouring pencil: the details may be judged from a condensed descr} 
Meer.” ‘The order is to be given to such persons as may contribute to | 4; i caeeeilien Watton © caus ensed descrip. 
oe ; ate. ! : 2 ion of results in one “action,” which took place on the Fish Rive 
the preservation of the power and splendour of the royal house, and ex- Prat otis cae ‘ 2 - wee on the ish River, an 
os é her ™ é. ’ ~.) Rama), | iterior stream between our own colonial counties of Victoria and A] 
hibit special devotion to the person of the King or to the Royal Family. | Pye Gpaham’s Town Journal of the 6th Septe hor ln dh and Albany, 
It will be earned, says the royal patent, “more especially by courage in “ The actior iygle he Wn September ts the deseriber, 
: ‘ os . “ai The action took place on the Ist instant, near Committee's Drift 
the battle against the never-resting enemies of all Divine and human detachment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Burne, Second Royals. e we Mo 
order, who have sown revolt and disorder in the lands intrusted to us by | body of Stock’s, Seyolo’s, and Botman’s Caffres, with a number of Ha a 
the Most High.” tots. Several desperate charges, it is said, were made by w. 
— “ = ‘ % 6 v s w a Ss. Sald, F: Vv th . 

The Minister of Justice has issued an order practically repealing the | Second; who, though unused to this kind of fighting, are efated to have a” 
provisions of the Constitution of 1848 by which the Jews in Prussia were | played great spirit. Two men of this regiment were killed (one sergeant and 
admitted to equality and the enjoyment of judicial offices. Those who | one private) and five wounded; of the Royal Sappers and Miners . 

yuaity and th OY J p : i ‘ ‘ A pp iners one was 
have passed their examinations will be allowed to take employment in the | killed and one wounded; in the Cape Corps and Armstrong’s Horse two men 
administrative branches. The reason given for excluding the Jews again | Y°T® wounded. In the whole, three men were killed and eight (or aceon. 


from law offices is, that a Jew cannot administer an oath to Christians. ing to another account twelve) wounded. The dead and wounded w 
tema tey ee ae pie naples omnes sent to Fort Peddie, and the detachment returned to King William's Town, 


Avstri1a.—The Earl of Westmoreland reached Vienna, as British Am- | On their march the Caffres are said to to have attacked them again: yery 
bassador, on the 14th instant, and had an interview with Prince Schwar- | heavy firing was heard by persons at Fort Peddie, in the direction in whic 
zenberg next day. The Russian Minister Meyendorf gave a grand | the troops had gone, but the result was not known.” 
dinner on the occasion, to which all the chiefs of embassies were invited. There is little additional light upon affairs in the Orange River Soye- 

The Emperor is in Poland, and the Archduke Albrecht has gone to his | reignty. As we stated on Saturday, Major Warden has published g 
government in Hungary; and the accounts describe the “ joyful demon- mg — papery ee ol in which the people of Moshesh and 
strations”’ which equally greet each of them. Molitsane, the Basutos and Bataungs, are denounced as enemies; and j 

The Cabinet crisis in Paris much agitates diplomatic circles in Vienna. | Which all the settlers in the Sovercignty are summoned to ad 

The Gazette of the 19th instant gave the financial statement for the | themselves for military service. The resolution to take this mea. 
six months ending April 30; the later accounts are still withheld. The | sure seems to have been adopted at a meeting of chiefs on the 4th 
ae ng _ Ren apes Sy vi the expenses 146,889,867 florins ; | “ in Bloem - _——— to — = agen and Mo. 
eaving a deficiency of 42,002,155 florins, roko were summoned, but at which only Moroko and a number 

At the beginning of the weck, the papers contained a paragraph from a | of minor chiefs, including Adam Kock, Gert Taaibosch, Karolus 
Florence letter quoted in the Corricre Mercantile of the 13th instant, | Batjie, and Sikonyella, were present. Major Warden presided at 
stating that Tuscany was “as good as incorporated with Austria, and this meeting, as representative of our Sovereignty; and, after a 
many Tuscan officers pensioned off.” A day later, we were told by an | palaver in which each person stated what he knew or had heard of 
yer message from Paris, that Tuscany had been “ infeodated to | against Molitsane, . was decided unanimously that “operations should 

ustria.” On Wednesday, the official Monitore Tuscano of the 13th in- | commence against Molitsane tomorrow at daybreak.” But the meagre 
stant was received, containing official decrees which do practically sup- accounts received at Graham's Town and Cape Town state that “ the in- 
press the Ministry of War, and place the Tuscan army under entire con- | habitants have generally refused to obey ” the summons for enrolment, 
trol of Austria. “They repeal the ordinance of 1848 which abolished the | “ A public meeting of landowners and merchants has been held at Bloem 
mente office of the general command in chief, and added its functions to — at which resolutions were passed severely censuring the conduet 
Ministry of War ; they revive the office of the chief command in all | of the Resident towards the denounced chieftains, as impolitic and un- 
its separate and supreme functions, and throw back the Ministry of War | just.” However, a force of two companies of the Forty-fifth Regiment, 
to its former merely administrative and subordinate functions ; they pen- | With some native auxiliaries, had been sent from Natal by Licutenant- 
- os the late a oe eran ya ye jog Laugier, and | + ego ‘ng ~ nn of Major ¥' pg -— . was said to be 
ow him to retire from military service ; and lastly, they give to the | the intention of Sir Harry Smith to de e Twelfth Lancers for the 
Austrian officer, Linstenead Delevet Federic Ferrari, the command in further assistance of Major Warden. The Cape journals say— 
chief of the Tuscan army, with all the powers and perquisites of the | “The latest rumours from the Sovereignty, received through Caffreland, 
resuscitated office, and with the special commission of “ definitively | are of a startling nature. It is reported that the two denounced chiefs, 
organizing ” the troops of the Duchy, “ in the manner most suitable to the eng a wey — oe to join the — Caffres with all their 
- ’ ‘ ” orces, numbering or 10,000 fighting men : but the report needs eonfirm- 
“The aa decmnie tastes a convention to which the ation.” ‘ ‘ . 
P : Among the docitments received by this mail, are a memorial presented 
‘ope, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the Duke of Modena, and the Duke SA sir Ee oy 
of a, aro parties with the Emperor, for the constr ? Gonelt amin on the 19th July to Sir Harry Smith by the Board of Defence in Gra- 
éiniion f the Austri F perce, ig ay = Soe | hanes Town, and Sir Harry’s reply. The memorial sketches graphically 
of the Austrian system of railways in Lombardy through Parma | 4)... alarming state of things in th frontier districts 
and Modena and across the Tuscan Appenines into the valley of the “ Withi .. scp ape ogy = uP: ant — ’ from the distric 
Arno. The parties agree upon the construction of what will be named ithin the last cx ween, the enemy has euspt, off Som te Geehliof 
“the Railroad of Central Italy.” This alin crite damn vw — alone upwards of 20,000 sheep, 3000 head of an 300 horses : 

- a | Pe ray 8 C ence at two | since the commencement of the war 200 farm-houses on the North-eastern 
points in Austrian Lombardy, Piacenza and Mantua; the two lines border have been reduced to ashes, and a large amount of bread corn and 
descending thence shall unite at Reggio, and the single line passing | other property has been wantonly destroyed. While the frontier colonists 
thence to Modena and Bologna shall cross the Appenines to Pistoja or | have become prostrated by the harassing events of seven months’ hostilities, 
Prata—according as the passage of the mountains shall be found “more | the enemy has received within the present week large accessions to his num- 
easy or less expensive ”’—and be joined at one or other of these towns bers by the desertions of Hottentot servants, who up to this time had re- 
to the Tuscan lines of railway. Tuscany engages to finish her own mained faithful to their employers; and, being at the present moment in 
railroads from Pistoja to Lucca, and from Pistoja to Florence, “if not | POSSesson of more cattle than before the war, is not likely to be subdued by 


iousl é st cag papier” as i famine.”” From these causes, - the frontier is receding Westwards ; so that 
a y, at any rate contemporarily” with the Central Railway of ,; Burgher camps and laagers, which but a few weeks ago were regarded as 0c- 


cupying secure positions, are now mere outposts; and these too are, one by 
Cars or Goop Hore.—The war-steamer Birkenhead arrived at Ply- | one, being abandoned, as too weak to resist the tide of invasion.” : 
mouth on Sunday, with the Cape of Good Hope mail which was due in | “The Burghers of the frontier have been quite unable to protect their own 
London on the 9th of this month, by the Sir Robert Peel steam-packet. | Property, which has been already carried off to the extent of covers! an 
The Sir Robert Peel had not arrived at the Cape when the Birkenhead | *™4 pounds; and, therefore, could not afford your Excellency. that persat 
left it—on the 12th September—though three weeks over-due : it was | ps smart df as me — ae “ ? — “Ty Bergrogtns by 
supposed that she had met with an accident, and had gone to St. Helena. | Conti Ae apt lied ta Re “alae , x gp BA paitnn of stores to out- 
e news from the seat of war is about a month later than that brought | posts, and by t . patrol duties of the Albany Rangers the Farmer's Club, 
on Saturday by the Stornaway merchant-clipper : it is more deeply dis- | and Fingoes, is, in the absence of any garrison force, regarded by all as un- 
heartening than at any time since the war begun. equal to its own defence. The spontaneous and universal desertion of the 
The operations of the antagonist forces are now extended over such a Cuffre servants was a serious misfortune to the Border Farmers ; and being 
wide area that it is no longer possible to follow the details in newspaper followed by the defection of the Hottentots, the property of their employers 
limits. The general result,is presented in a brief summary, printed — not } es safety be left to their sole care. — | 
separately, at the moment before the departure of the Birkenhead, for the nder these circumstances, and being at the same time he Caffrasion 
Government journal, the Monitor. ful of Sir Harry Smith's expressed intention to maintain ne hi Ex- 
“ Monitor Office, 12th September, 10 a.m.—The ravages of the enemy Forts as a basis of military operations, they earnestly entreat ea i 
continue to be most distressing. Having dispersed themselves over an intra- | ¢llency to “take the present helpless condition of the Colony [peopel 
— _ of 2 ie ony varying from thirty to cighty miles, very little # o. tes ng a =~ Crown territory of British Caffraria] into 
farm-stock or produce has escaped destruction. Beginning at Tarka, where the | “ immediate consideration.” 
Cradock district approaches Buitish Caffraria, we may cnnmerate the various Sir Harry Smith made the following reply. a 
places as we proceed Southward, by Somerset, Uitenhage, and Eastward | “ King William’s Town, July 22.—Gentlemen—Your ‘memoir of the 
through Albany, till we arrive at Victoria, adjoining the posts maintained by | 19th instant reached me yesterday. ; . 
his Excellency in Caffraria; and everywhere the same melancholy tale of “2. I have always thought that any regular force at my disposal, which 
wo has to be repeated. Flocks carried off, homesteads burned to ashes—the | could be given for the interior defence of the frontier, would be inadequate 
most vigilant of the colonists barely escaping with their lives, the incautious | for the purpose, although I ordered there every available reinforcement. MY 
everywhere shot down by parties in ambush—are, we regret to say, the | proclamations of the 25th of December and 3d of February last, the ge 
general features of the narrative. The details, of course, vary slightly, ac- | disregard of which has led to the misfortunes therein P icted, were 
cording to the peculiar circumstances of each locality, and the bravery of | such being my impression. Had the levy en masse which I called forth been 
the resident farmers. Colonel Eyre’s promptitude in marching to Lower | readily afforded, affairs at this moment within the colony would not wear 
Albany, and the judicious arrangements which he made to check the trea- | their present disastrous aspect from marauders. I am_ aware that there 4s 
cherous marauders on all sides, have been attended with the most encou- | now much difficulty in the Farmers on the immediate frontier turning bat 
raging success, The inhabitants, congratulating themselves on the disap- | owing to the desertion of their servants; but this is not the case on W 
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the second line; and I expect much from a commando now 

am Be beomeder Mr. Cole, the Civil Commissioner of Albert. 
#3, It is indeed melancholy to observe the awful state of the country, on 
nt. Major-General Somerset is now detached into 


" so truly comme: e. ; : : 
which you from the immediate frontier ; and his ‘Frontier Orders’ of the 


the i , exerting himself ot the evi 
« «tant show that he is ably exerting himself to meet the evil. 
Te rowever much I admire the conduct of the Albany Rangers—and I 


- reason to do so—I cannot admit that the inhabitants of Graham's 
~~ ated Beees much as might have been expected to contribute towards 
i general defence; and I ground such an assertion upon their noble con- 
duct in 1835. ;, I , 
«5, Your comments upon the defection of the Hottentots are most — 
Lamentable is that defection, and equally unexpected by me as by yourselves. 
It has cram od my movements and protracted the duration of the war, 
which would otherwise have ere this been brought to a conclusion. 
«6. Iam but too well aware, gentlemen, of the helpless condition of very 
any of the inhabitants of the colony. No one can more regret it than 
- if; and I feel additional pain because I know that the greater part of 
te evils which have assailed them might have been averted. Had the 
hers at once turned out at the commencement of hostilities, we should 
ane now to deplore all that you so truly and lamentably describe. In 
1849, [ proposed to the colony an improvement and modification of the system 
ed the ‘commando system,’ which it most unthinkingly opposed. Had 
the force contemplated by that improved system been at my disposal, the 
state of affuirs would have been indeed far different from what it now is 
within the colonial border. : an el St 
“7. The course I have pursued in British Caffraria is the correct one. 
Had I swerved from a perseverance in it, however awfully the marauding 


rties have recently carried on their depredations, there would then have , 


n a general rush into the colony of the whole of the Cattre tribes. In 
war that must be oe we which carries with it a prospect of the greatest 
general benefit to the whole. 

“8 I posted the division of the troops under Major-General Somerset 
at Fort in, as a second line for interior defence, and for the Burghers to 
rally round. Major-General Somerset has moved this division, with my 
sanction, into the most disturbed districts ; and this most active and enter- 
prising officer has my authority to establish posts of Burghers at every 
prominent point best calculated to repel banditti. 

«9, You are of opinion that the time has now arrived when every able- 
bodied man should be required to turn out. I think this time arrived seven 
months ago, and I accordingly then called upon them by my proclamation 
todoso. But what was the result? Whenever the Burghers will turn out 
for the occupation of posts, you are aware that I ration them and feed their 
horses, and their services are important. 

“10. Two thousand of the Hotteniot levies, as you know, returned to 
their homes. I am in daily expectation of further reinforcements from Eng- 
land; and on their poten | if Major-General Somerset’s operations should 
not have had the desired effect, and if the present demeanour of the Caffres, 
which from the recent and combined successes against them in British 
Caffraria is decidedly that of despondency, continues, I may be enabled to 
make a more extended disposition of the force under my command. 

“11. [have thus entered into this subject with you, gentlemen, with a 
desire to show that, while as a citizen I sympathize in the present calamity, 
as commander-in-chief I am exerting myself to the utmost to restore tran- 


quillity. 
“T have the honour to be, Xe. 
“The Gentlemen forming the Board of Defence, 
Graham's Town.” 

After perusing these authentic descriptions of the state of things with 
which the Imperial Government has to grapple, the English reader will 
entertain seriously the opinion expressed in the accounts now received 
from the Cape, that “additional troops to the number of ten thousand 
will be required to restore peace in the disaffected districts.” 

Catirornta.—The Californian papers of the end of August describe 
two remarkable cases of ‘“‘ Lynch law” execution which had been wit- 
nessed in the two chief towns of the state. 

At San Francisco, the Vigilance Committee had on some day about 
the 20th August, in their custody two “notorious scoundrels,” “ well- 
known burglars and murderers,’ whom they were proposing to try in 
their own way and bring to doom. The authorities of the state sent 


i. G. Smirn. 





the block attached to the beam above the left door; and several members, 
appearing at the fall, lowered the rope to their comrades below, and swung 
them up from the ground, thus giving them access to the Comnnittee. 

‘“* Twelve minutes had elapsed since the alarm was sounded on the fire- 
bell, when the door of the Northern chamber opened, and a few members 
appeared without their coats, and addressed a few words to the heaving, 
surging masses below. The din of human voices that arose completely 
drowned the speakers’ words. It was understood that the capture of the 
prisoners was announced. Cries of ‘ Hang them up!’ ‘Now, and here!” 
ensued ; and the tumult and noise each moment grew greater. A member 
of the Committee waved his hand, significant of assent to the proposition 5 
and in a momentary lull we could catch the remark, hurriedly and ener- 
getically made, ‘ We have them—never fear—it is all right !’ and a thunder- 
ing shout of wild congratulation announced that the people below were as 
fully bent upon witnessing justice done as their representatives in the chame 
bers above. A few of the Committee then dashed out the glass above the 
door of the Southern chamber, and one of their number mounted into the 
opening, holding one end of a rope. Dexterously clinging to the clapboards 
on the outside, he managed to pass the rope through the block, and returned 
with the two ends to the floor. Both doors of the Committec-rooms were 
then closed, the fatal ropes inside. 

** Two minutes only had passed after the ropes were drawn in, and already 
the crowd showed symptoms of impatience. The first murmur had searcely 
arisen, however, when the doors of both chambers were simultaneously jerked 
open, presenting to view each of the prisoners, half-surrounded at each door 
by members of the Committee. A terrific shout rent the air. The multitude 
tossed to and fro ; above all, amid all, calmly but sternly, stood the band of 
the Brothers of Vigilance, and in their hands the fainting, drooping, gasping 
criminals, their arms pinioned, and their feet secured. The rope was heat 
their necks, their coats having been removed ; and they stood aghast and 
trembling in the brief second of lifetime allowed them to confront the stormy 
sea of human beings spread far out below them. [They had confessed to 
“manifold crimes deserving death.” ] Another second of time, and they 
were tossed far out into space and drawn like lightning up to the beam’s end, 
Both were executed at one and the same instant; the signal being given 





| throughout the chambers, and the members rushing back with the rope un- 


' less by the neck. 


their officers, and by force took the men out of the custody of the Vigi- | 


lance Committee ; and thereupon the Committee resolved to recap- 
ture the men and hang them at once. The work was begun on the 
morning of Sunday the 24th August. 
August describes the acts. 


“About a quarter-past two o’clock, the prisoners, as has been the custom | 


for several Sundays past, were taken out of their cells for the purpose of lis- 
tening to Divine service ; which was performed by the Reverend A. Williams. 
Soon after they were called out, the attention of Captain Lambert, the 
a of the gaol, was called to the gate by the sentry who was on the roof ; 
and in a moment the doors were burst open, a rush made, and Captain Lam- 
bert thrown upon the ground and held. The prisoners, Whittaker and 
M‘Kenzie, were at the same moment seized and carried out. Two or three 
pistol-shots were fired, but were fired in the air, and, it is said, merely as 
nals. A carriage was outside, in which the prisoners were placed : it was 
driven, we understand, by one of the keepers of a livery-stable; and a pair 
of fine dashing gray horses sprang at the word in the direction of Dupont 
Street. At this juncture the bell of the Monumental fire-engine was rung, 
im quick, sharp strokes. The consternation in the streets can better be 
Amagined than described. People ran in all directions, but the crowd 
seemed hurrying towards the county-gaol. The excitement and uproar was 
terrific. As the multitude surged, now this way, now that, and finally 
drifted towards the gaol, a carriage might have been seen dashing fiercely 
down Dupont Street. In it were the capturing party and the prisoners. Pis- 
tols were held at the heads of the victims during the time they were in the 
carriage ; and before the crowd were aware what had happened, Whittaker 
and M‘Kenzie were safe in the rooms of the Committee. Thirty-six mem- 
bers were engaged in the rescue of these men, and it is said that they have 
several days been watching an opportunity to recapture them. Most of 
the party was composed of the room-guards on duty at the time the prison- 
rs were taken from the Committee. It is said that Captain Lambert called 
n his men to fire, and that pistols were presented with deadly aim on both 
sides. The prisoners were taken just as the sermon in the prison had been 
<oncluded, and resisted to the utmost the strong arm of the capturers.”’ 
z a few minutes a vast assemblage of excited citizens crowded the space 
in front of the Vigilance Chambers, in California Street. ‘* These chambers 
are two large framed houses, ranged side by side, of two-story construction, 
their gable-ends fronting Battery Street, in the block between California 
and Pine Streets. The lower floors of these buildings are occupied as stores ; 
upper apartments are the Vigilance Chambers, and have each heavy 
double doors opening upon Battery Street, above which project timbers and 
such as are my in store-lofts for the purpose of hoisting goods from 
ground. . . . . Inthe Southern chamber a rope had been reeved through 
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til the culprits each had been dragged to the block, and hung almost motion- 
Then a few convulsive throbs, and the names of M‘Kenzie 
and Whittaker were but empty words, 

* While they were hanging, the crowd below vented in whispers, and some 
of the more thoughtless in shouts, their approval. One or two of the Com- 
mittee very indecorously appeared at the threshold from which the poor 
wretches had the instant before passed into eternity, and seemed to recog- 
nize acquaintances among the populace, exhibiting very little reverence for 
the sacredness and solemnity of death, to say the least.” ** The spectators 
turned away from the bodies while swinging in the air; and the great crowd 
began to disperse, slowly, silently, solemnly. Numbers of men were con- 
tinually arriving on the ground as the earliest comers took their departure. 
Over fifteen thousand people, probably, visited the place of execution during 
the afternoon.” 

The bodies, after hanging forty minutes, were taken down; and, it being 
found that life still remained in the body of Whittaker, it was again sus- 
pended from the beam. Twenty minutes thereafter it was again cut down ; 
and then, we understand, the Coroner was admitted to hold his inguest. 
But two or three witnesses were examined at the inquest. The physicians 
present decided that the necks were not broken; and the Jury returned a 
verdict stating that Samuel Whittaker and Robert M‘Kenzie “ came to their 
deaths by being hanged by the neck, thereby producing strangulation, by 
the act of a body of citizens styling themselves the Vigilance Committee of 
San Francisco, on the afternoon of Sunday, August 24, at about three o'clock, 
in front of the Vigilance Committee-room, on Battery Street, near California 
Street, from the second story thereof.”’ 

In the city of Sacramento, three highway robbers had been condemned 
to death, but Governor M‘Dougal had respited one of the convicts. The 
‘people’? were deeply offended at the act of mercy ; they burned the 
Governor in effigy, and at the last moment when the two prisoners left 
for execution had been hanged, an extemporized Committee took the 
other prisoner by force from the city-guard, carried him to the place of 
execution, and hanged him themselves, The Sacramento Union of the 
23d August describes the execution of the two prisoners doomed to death 
by the Governor, Gibson,—of Belfast, Ireland, and M‘Dermott, of Man- 
chester, England; and then describes thus the hanging of Robinson, of 
New York, the criminal whom the Governor had respited. 

“ At the moment the cord was cut a ery was heard, * Now for Robinson!’ 
The shout went up from the dense throng, ‘ Hang the scoundrel!’ ‘ Bring 
him here!’ ‘Let him hang too!’ The scene which followed was the most 
terrific we ever witnessed. The thronging crowds rushed for the station-house 
in the greatest excitement, and on all sides was heard the same thrilling ery, 
‘ Hang the rascal!’ A gentleman came forward upon the platform, and an- 
nounced that Robinson was on the ground, and as soon as the bodies of Gibson 
and Thompson were cut down, would be brought forward to meet his doom. 
Colonel Grant also addressed the crowd, and stated that the prisoner richly de- 
served to die, and that he was happy to see that the public coincided with him. 
The muffled drum of the guards announced that the culprit Robinson was 
approaching. The crowd gave way, the Committee with their prisoner 
slowly and solemnly ascended the scaffold, and the guards formed a hollow 
square around it below.” Robinson confessed his guilt; received religious 
oftices ; with the utmost self-possession and firmness bared his neck and ad- 
justed the rope; and then, by the act of the President of the extemporized 
Committee, was hanged till he was dead. 

The Sacramento Union concludes with these remarks on the event— 

“It was the most exciting day we have ever passed in the city of Sacra- 
mento. The unprecedented and peculiar circumstanees connected with the 
execution of the culprits, added to the high-wrought curiosity of the thou- 
sands assembled to witness the demonstrations of the legal authorities on 
the one hand and the greater and more potent authority of the people on 
the other, was enough in itself to excite the mind to its utmost tension. 
Business was entirely suspended, the streets were deserted, the city was at 
the scaffold. Every house, shed, or elevation from which a view of the scaf- 
fold could be obtained, was crowded with human beings; and there must 
have been 7000 or 8000 persons on the ground.” 





Pliscellaneons. 


The Gazette of Tuesday notified formally the appointment of Richard 
Torin Kindersley, Esq., and of James Parker, Esq., respectively, to “the 
office of a Vice-Chancellor.” 

The office of Vice-Chancellor of the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
which has recently been vacated by the Solicitor-General, has been con- 
ferred by the Chancellor of the Duchy on Mr. Bethell, Q.C, and M.P. 

It is announced that Mr. James, of the Chancery bar, is to be the new 
Master in Chancery, in room of Mr. Kindersley. 
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Some speculation has been occasioned this week by the flight of the’ | Birmingham, in the course of which, if ray | mp he used words te 


Secretary of State for the Colonies to his family-seat in Northumberland. 


The day before the meeting of the Queen's Council at Windsor, the 


Court circular announced the departure of Earl Grey for Howick. 


It is now pretty freely circulated, that at the late Council only three 
members of Lord John Russell’s Cabinet supported his new Reform Bill 
The other members were opposed to any new Reform Bill 
This division in the Cabinet has caused great consternation.— 


proposi tion. 
at all. 
Morning Herald. 


The Globe has announced that “it is not intended,” as stated by some | 
other journals, ‘to make any further immediate addition to the forces now 


at the Cape or on the voyage to that colony.” 


On Wednesday orders were issucd for the conveyance forthwith to Ber- 
muda of the remaining convicts now lying at the Folkstone Convict Dé- 
pot, the Government having resolved to discontinue that as a convict 


station.— Globe. 


The directory of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- | 
pany lately communicated to Lord Palmerston their apprehensions lest 
the issue of the discussions between the Porte and the Pacha of Egypt 
should have a prejudicial effect upon the transit of passengers and goods 
Lord Palmerston replied, through one of his Under- 


through Egypt. ; 
Secretaries, with this information— 


“ T am to state to you in reply, for the information of the Company, that 
whatever questions of etiquette and form may have arisen between the 
Sultan and Abbas Pacha in regard to the construction of a railroad between 
Alexandria and Cairo, or in regard to the introduction of the tanzimat 
into Egypt, Viscount Palmerston entertains no apprehension that the con- 
struction of the railroad will be stopped, or that the local Government of 
Egypt will be deprived of the means of maintaining order in that province.” 


The great electric cable for telegraphic communication between our 
An additional mile of cable 
was manufacturcd at Wapping, and taken by the Red Rover steamer to | 
At a convenient hour the submerged end of the 


island and the Continent is now completed. 


Dover and Sanngate. 


this effect—‘* We have no higher proof of the 


such as the being of a God, a rule of right and natural religion 
have of the Romish eystem,” —induding, po the Bis. a » ae, than we 
“all those legendary statements which Dr. Newman so strongly ed, 


as |g that — aan 
r. Newman’s ; “Oratory, Birmin i 
| mences thue— — : Gham, October 11,” com. 

“1 thank you for the kind tone of your letter, which it was ve 
—— that of former times, and for the copy you enclose o 

oop. 

The writer then takes the words of the Bishop as nti 
and submits them to a characteristic ensiyule to oe > tie) 
asks the Bishop for his “meaning of the word credibility,” —as it eG 
that “a fallacy” lurked in that word. * Archbishop Whatel — 
controversies are often verbal; I cannot help bein quite nen ther that 
Lordship’s difficulty is of this nature.” Did the Bishop intend ¢ at Your 
word “credible” as meaning “anteccdently probable” —« A = the 
or as meaning “ furnished with sufficient evidence ’—* proveable ra A 
latter, and if he supposed that Dr. Newman anuted that the e If the 
tical miracles come to us on the same evidence as the Scriptural —ie 
then he supposed what Dr. Newman never dreamed of. If the forme 4 
if he supposed Dr. Newman to say that the two classes of miracles —_ 
the same level of “antecedent probability,” then justice is done to Sen - 

| ing, but he does not conceive “ that it is one to raise disgust.” He di i 
| the distinction in detail, and shows that it is not “invented for - 
sion,” but is found in Archbishop Whately’s works, and has been med « t 
great length in Dr. Newman's ‘*Sermons,” and im his “ Essay on ide 
— in 1843. The latter has, he believes, never been answered: 9: 4 
he begs to present a copy to the Bishop. The gist of the argument jp = 
ference to the “ antecedently probable” or “‘verisimile”’ meaning Steves 
“credible’”’ is this—That the miracles of Scripture preceded the “ oe 
tical” miracles, and by innovating on an estabhshed order, they removed _—_ 
all miracles the brunt of that antecedent improbability which attac ~ 
Hume objects, to the idea of a violation of nature; and thus ecclesiastica) 
miracles come to be not only as credible, but more credible than the Serip. 
tural miracles which they follow after. P- 

But in reference to ‘ proveability,” or relative support by “ evidenee,” he 


Ty pleasant to 
fy me to 
Your answer to Mr, 


cable, which lately proved too short, was fished out of the water, and | , + nem re a ates u 
joined to the end of the new portion by brazing the wires together, cover- oe Seri ed poco eS ee on ane — 
’ 


ing the point of junction over with the necdful gutta percha and other 
isolating mattcrs, and then strongly fastening the whole with iron plates | 
The additional piece of cable was then payed out, and the 
free end was carricd safely up the French beach to a convenient point for 
uniting it with the existing system of telegraph wires radiating from 


and scrcws. 


Paris. 


The health of the King of Hanover was said, in the early part of the 
weck to be in a very critical state—so that the young Duke of Cambridge 
bad been sent for: but it is now stated that the reports were unfounded ; 
that the indisposition of the King was temporary, and very slight; and 
that the visit of the Duke of Cambridge was merely made on his return 


from Berlin to London. 
The French papers announce the death of the Duchess of Angouléme, 


at Frohsdorff, on the 19th instant— the anniversary day of the execution 
The last illness of the Duchess was 
only of a few days’ duration; and her nephew, the Duke of Chambord, 
The deceased Princess was born on 


of her mother, Marie Antoinette. 


was at her side from first to last. 
the 19th December 1778. 


An interesting correspondence between the Bishop of Norwich (Dr. 


Hinds) and Dr. Newman the Oratorian Father has been published. It 
regards the views recently expressed by Dr. Newman on the relative 


“ credibility”"—or according to the corrected phraseology of Dr. New- 
man, the “ proveability ’—of the Scriptural and the legendary or “ eccle- 
siastical’’ miracles. 

While at Thurles in Treland, on the 2d instant, a = of a Norwich news- 
paper was sent to Dr. Newman, reporting a speech of the Bishop of Norwich 
at a meeting in Norwich of the British and Foreign Bible Society, in which 
were certain words, which Dr. Newman could scarcely believe ** to have been 
uttered by one who is so liberal, fair, and temperate, in his general judg- 
ments.’’ The words were these— 

“* My friends, I have heard—and I am sure all of you who have heard of it will 
share with me in the disgust as well as the surprise with which I have heard of it— 
that there is a publication circulated through this land, the stronghold of Bible 
Christianity—a publication issuing from that Church against which we are protest- 
ing, and which is, on the other hand, the stronghold of human authority—a publi- 
cation issuing from one of the most learned of its members, a man who, by his zeal as 
a convert, and by his position and acceptance with that Church, speaks with the au- 
thority of the Church itself, and represents its doctrines and feelings—a publication, 
as I have heard with dismay, read, admired, cireulated— which maintains that the 
legendary stories of those puerile miracles, which I believe until now few Protestants 
thought that the Roman Catholics themselves believed—that these legends hare a 
claim to belief equal/y with that Word of God which relates the miracies of our God 
as recorded in the Gospel, and that the authority of the one is as the authority of 
the other, the credibility of the one based on a foundation no less sure than the cre- 
dibility of the other.” 

“These statements are,’ said Dr. Newman, “as contrary to the teaching 
of the Catholic Church as they can be repugnant to your own views of Chris- 
tian truth.”’ He took the liberty of begging the Bishop of Norwich to refer to 
any work by Dr. Newman in which they are contained, and to permit him 
to give the same _— y to any answer as had been given to the speech. 

he Bishop of Norwich sent the following reply. 
“ London, October 8. 

** My dear Newman—As I have already replied to an inquiry the same as that 


which you make, in a letter to the Reverend W. Cobb, Roman Catholic priest in 
Norwich, I enclose a copy of that letter. 


“If I have misrepresented you, you will, I hope, believe me when I say that it | 


has been from misunderstanding you. Permit me to add, that what has misled me 
is likely, you may be sure, to mislead others. I shall rejoice, therefore, at any public 
statement from you which may disabuse your readers of false impressions. When 
you are found to be maintaining (as you appear to do) that the miracles of the 
Apostolic age were only tle beginning of a like miraculous development te be 
manifested and accredited through succeeding times, and professing your belief in 
the facts of this further miraculous development, in terms as solemn as those of a 
creed, it is very difficult to avoid the impression that the Scriptural narratives are 
to be regarded as the beginning only of a series of the like histories, partaking of 
their credibility and authority, although the one may be called scripture and the 


other legend. 


“* Time and circumstances have so long divided us, that I ought to apologize for | 


the familiar mode in which I have addressed you ; but your handwriting has brought 

back on my mind other days, and some dear friends, who were then friends and as- 

sociates of both of us; and I would still desire you to believe me, very truly yours, 
“8. Norwicn.” 

The letter to Mr. Cobb had made justifying references to the published 

works of Dr. Newman : to his Lectures on Catholicism in England, Lecture 

VIL. p. 298 ; to his Discourses for Mixed C tions, in which he asserts 


the Scripture narrative to be “ quite as difficult to reason as any miracles re- 
corded in the history of 


the Saints”; and to a speech made by Dr. Newman at 





for God as 80 spoken. But with regard to the former miracles, they rest on 
grounds which each Catholic may criticize, and may admit or reject accord- 
ing to his personal estimate of the grounds of belief. The phrases which 
Dr. Newman has used in reference to them will always be found to have 
maintained clearly this distinction. He has said that he thinks it “ impos- 
| sible to withstand the evidence” for one ; that he sees “‘no reason to doubt” 
| another; and that he does not see “ why it may not be” in reference toa 

third. But Protestants “ refuse to go into the evidence” for the ecclesiasti- 

cal miracles ; though on the first blush of the matter, in point of credible- 

ness, of verisimilitude, they are “not stronger’’ [not more difficult to be- 

—— than those miracles of Scripture which Protestants “ happily profess 
to admit. q 

_Under these cireumstances, Dr. Newman hoped that the Bishop would find 
himself able to reconsider the word “ disgust,” as unsuitable to be applied to 
statements which, if he do not approve, at least he cannot easily refute. 

The Bishop of Norwich immediately informed Dr. Newman, that in a 
pamphlet reprint of his speech, which, by request, he was about to issue, he 
would withdraw the expression of “ disgust,” as it appeared offensive; and 
he would also append to the ee a note stating that Dr. Newman dis- 
avowed the construction which had been put upon them. The letter then 
continued, and wound up thus— 

** At the same time, I am unable still to come to any other conclusion than that of 
the dangerous tendency which I have represented them to have. If you maintain, 
as you distinctly do, not only the antecedent probability (credibility in that sense) 
of the legendary miracles, but your firm belief in certain of them, specifically stated, 
as facts proved,—and if you further contend that theee miracles are only a continua- 
tion of those recorded in Scripture,—the impression appears to me inevitable, that 
the legendary channel through which God must have appointed them to be attested 
and preserved has a purpose and authority the same with Scripture. What I should 
fear is, not indeed that the generality of your readers will exalt legends into Serip- 
ture, but that, seeing grounds for discrediting the legends, they will look on all 
narratives of miracles, Scriptural and legendary, as alike doubtful, and more than 
doubtful. In short, your view, as I see it, tends to a scepticism and infidelity, of 
which I fully aequit you. 

_“* The report of your speech at Birmingham I read in the 7imes; but the quota- 
tion which I sent to Mr. Cobb I took from a letter in the Spectator of September 27 ; 
the writer’s quotation according with my impression of your speech as reported, 
containing words to that effect. 

“ The kind present which you propose for me will, I assure you, be valucd, if for 
no more, as a token that we are still friends, notwithstanding a wide severance in 
—— of faith, and that we may still believe all things and hope all things for one 
another.” 

Dr. Newman replied, on the 19th instant— 

_ “*I thank your Lordship with all my heart for your very kind and friendly letter, 
just received, and for your most frank and candid compliance with the request which 
I felt it my duty to make to you.” .... ‘If I keep to my intention of making our 
correspondence public, it is, I assure you, not only as wishing to clear myself of 
the imputation which has in various quarters been cast upon my lecture, but also, 
in no slight measure, because I am able to present to the world the specimen of an 
Anti-Catholic disputant, as fair and honourable in his treatment of an opponent, and 
as mindful of old recollections, as he is firm and distinct in the enunciation of his 
own theological view. 

| “That the Eternal Mercy may ever watch over you and guide you, and fill you 
with all knowledge and with all peace, is, my dear Lord, the sincere prayer of yours 
most truly and faithfully, Joun H, Newman.” 


| Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 
























Ten Weeks Week 
of 1841-50. of Isd1. 
Zymotic Diseases.......... ecvecccccceccccces eeccccocccocccocece 2,387 coee §=(229 
| ropsy, Cancer,and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat. 505 ° 29 
Tubercular Diseases .. 2.20. 000ccccecccsvececscccsesessecesescces 1,677 econ «(198 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. . o §=6988 | 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ewe coe «= 36 
| Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration oo 8 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digesti Td 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &....... coe 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, & . one > 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, J ° eee & 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. .... eee 2 
Malformations ecco 3 
Premature Birth ......cscceeccccecceecececeeceeceeeeseeeeseeses y oe «6 
} Atrophy.......e005 eo ccccenaescveccoecs cosesens ceesee ee coco SS 
AGP occccccccces o caceccccceces cece coecsceoosoeerece or | 
| BRR occscesccocscascasooseseeosoes peescesacencooecore econ | CO 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Imtemperance........ isheaasiires cove 
Total (including UNspecified causes) ........seseereeees 9,058 gel 


| _ The Reverend R. Whiston, master of the Cuthedral Grammar School of 
Rochester, has, notwithstanding his gravius delictum against the Dean and 
ter of that church, been ele a Senior Fellow of Trinity College, 


on the Grand Parade, Bri 


| Cambridge.— Daily News. 


Mrs. Fanny Kemble, whilst ridi 


ton, last 
, Week, was thrown from her horse with great violence, and narrowly escaped 
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serious injury. She was conveyed to her hotel ; but after a few hours | his master’s carriage, and became a customer at the shop, assuming his 
y 


tly recovered as to deliver successfully, to a gratified audience 
= 30 oer ie so ” which she had engaged to give that evening. : 


1, a Parisian aéronaut, has been perilling his life rather than | 
M. Brune Pe He was to ascend from the | pelled the valet to undeceive his victim; and she was hid in the valet’s 


the sensible ublic should be “ disappointed. 


rk of Ram uillet in a balloon filled with pure hydrogen gas ; but, from | garret. 


difficulties, the inflation was not completed at a late hour in the 
unexpected M. Brune! removed the car, placed a plank across the hoop, 
off his coat, and even emptied the money from his pockets to make himself 
lighter, seated himself on the board, and had the balloon liberated. It shot 
like an arrow, quickly attaining a height of 2000 metres. The spectators 
ered & cry of terror; but their fears were soon relieved by the safe de- 
sent of M. Brunel. : 

The Hongkong Register of the 29th July says—‘*We have been much 
amused, or rather, after a certain amount of indignant contempt had been got 
rid of, we have been enjoy ing a kind of derisive laugh at the impudent adver- 
tising trick resorted to by the owners of the Keying Junk, nowin London, in 
dressing up a common Chinese, in their employment, in the habit of a Man- 

‘» and exciting him to thrust himself prominently forward at the open- 
‘og of the Exhibition; by which a good many of our contemporaries of the 


lish press, to say nothing of the Queen, Prince Albert, and the Arch- 
ishop 0 Canterbury, if all tales be true, have been most egregiously im- 


upon. We are no admirers of the manners of Chinese gentlemen, but 

in their degree they are as distinct from those of Chinese workmen, of whom 

Hesing the English Chinese Mandarin is one, as the manners of an English 

tleman from those of an English workman.” The Hongkong Register 
jgnates our important showman as a “ ship-painter.” 


The Liverpool Standard states that the Arno, a screw steam-ship plying 


between the Mediterranean and Liverpool, has brought home a youth of 
sixteen, whose name it would not be prudent to mention, a fugitive from po- 
litical persecution in Leghorn. ‘ Half an hour before the Arno left Leghorn, 
he was brought on board, concealed in a sack, and placed for safety among 


the provisions in the lazaret. The person in charge of ‘ the parcel’ paid its | 


ge-money to England, and thus far was all Captain Haram knew about 

matter at the time. On getting clear of the port, however, it turned out 
that ‘the sack,’ like many of those occasionally dropped in the Bosphorus, 
contained a living freight; and a dark-eyed boy made his appearance to 
claim the protection of the commander of the vessel. Ilis only credentials 
were an appeal to the yt gpa of human nature in assisting a fel- 
ow creature in distress, and a letter of introduction to Messrs. M‘Kean, 
MLarty, and Co. of this town. It appeared that this young gentleman and 
a number of other precocious spirits had formed themeelves into a secret 
society or club for the printing and circulation of religious and political 
works, among which the distribution uf the Bible, and pamphlets on the ‘ free- 
dom of Italy,’ formed a prominent part. The authorities cooler got wind of 
their proceedings, vera of the members were arrested and summurily shot ; 
am to escape a similar fate, our hero was embarked on board the Arno. His 

nts knew nothing of his connexion with the affair until startled by the 
appearance of the soldiers to demand the person of their son; and for a 
couple of days previous to the Arno’s arrival at Leghorn, he had been re- 
moved from house to house in the suburbs of the city to escape detection.” 


A“ Telegraphic Congress” assembled at Vienna a few days ago, to draw 
up measures for facilitating telegraphic communications between different 
countries. It proposes to establish a union between ditlerent states ; to have 
translators employed, so as to transmit all despatches without delay ; to have 
auniform tariff; to pay the receipts into a common fund, and to divide 
them afterwards between the states, in proportion to the length of their 
telegraphic lines, &c. ‘The new arrangements are, it is said, to come into 
operation on the Ist of January next; and if France shall accede to them, 
it will be possible to send a despatch in a very few minutes from Trieste to 
Calais or Ostend. 

After the 3lst of March next, no steam-vessel is to proceed to sea, or to 
steam upon the rivers of the United Kingdom, without having a safety-valve 
upon each boiler, free from the care of the engineer, and out of his control and 
interference ; and such safety-valve is to be deemed to be a necessary part 
of the machinery, upon which the Engineer-Surveyor is to report to the 
Board of Trade. This new regulation is ordered by the 2lst section of the 
act 14 and 15 Victoria, cap. 79. 


A letter from Amsterdam, of the 18th instant, states that a general meet- 


ng of the Royal Institute has been held, and au address v oted to the King, 
praying him to dissolve that body. The address is drawn up in the most 
respectful terms, and states as the grounds of the application, that the 
sum of 10,000 florins (20,000 frances) a year, allowed by the state to the In- 
stitute, is insufficient to cover its most indispensable expenses, and that all its 
applications for an increase to grant have been ineffectual. This step on the 
part of the first scientific body of the kingdom has caused a very profound 
sensation. 

Upwards of fifty-six tons of shell-fish gathered by the Boston fishermen 
from the sands about Boston Haven, and which before the Great Northern 
Railway ran uncollected, are now taken daily to Leeds, Liverpool, and the 
populous inland towns, and sold at a remunerative profit. 

The Paris Moniteur contains a statement of the imports, exports, and na- 
vigation of France, for the month of September. The customs-duties levied 
on the merchandise imported amount to 10,869,000 francs. ‘The correspond- 
ing amount for the year 1850 was 11,619,000 francs; and for 1849, 
10,876,000 francs. The total amount of customs-duties levied upon imports 
during the first nine months of 1851 is 87,275,000 franes. The correspond- 
ing amount for 1850 was 92,848,000 france; and for 1849, 95,153,000 franes. 

A Paris letter says on Tuesday—“ The opening of the Rue de Rivoli is ad- 
vancing rapidly, and the macadamized road has already reached the Louvre. 
On the opposite side, in the neighbourhood of the Hoétel de Ville, a large 
Space has m cleared and new buildings have already commenced. In 
ashort time, the Jury of Expropriation will have decided on all the cases, 
and the demolitions ‘will immediately commence. When the demolitions 


have been all effected, the space which runs along the Louvre will be | 


converted into a 
dure, and from the Place Saint Jean, near the Hotel de Ville, the Garde 
ble and the Champs Elysées will be visible. The houses ‘to be pulled 


rterre ; and the Louvre will thus be surrounded with ver- | 


down between the Rue des Poulies and the Hotel de Ville have been divided | 


ito ten categories. The Jury of Expropriation has just awarded 749,330 
es to the owners and occupiers of ten houses comprised in the first cate- 
gory; the Municipality offered only 586,005 francs. The gallery of Apollo 
at the Louvre, which has been recently repaired and beautified, was yesterday 
opened to the public.” 
What Lesage depicted in fiction in Gil Blas has been really acted in Paris. 
A gentleman of Paris, occupying a splendid hotel near the Madeleine, was 
astounded the other day by the visit of some Police agents, who politely in- 
formed him that he must be arrested for seducing a girl under age, and con- 
tealing her in his house. Inquiries were made, and it turned out that the 
was Jean, the gentleman’s valet. During his master’s absence from 


ean was struck by the charms of a girl im a shoemaker’s shop ; he 


dressed himself 


in his master’s clothes, got coachman to convey him in 


|} man Catholic Defence Association. 





master’s name. The upshot was, that the poor girl, dazzled by Jean’s splen- 
dours, consented to share the brilliant charms of his hotel. Ina few days 
the illusion was dissipated ; the return of the real gentleman to Paris com- 


The dashing scoundrel was taken in charge by the Police. 
Spaulding, the American cireus proprietor, is about building in Cincinnati 


took | @ monster floating palace, for theatrical, circus, and menagerie performances 


It is to be 400 feet long with 60 feet beam, and is to accommodate 4000 
spectators. It is to be towed by two steam-tenders to the various towns 
upon the Mississippi and its tributaries in summer, and to be moored at the 
levee in New Orleans in the winter. It is estimated to cost 40,000 dollars, 
and will be completed next spring.— Montreal Courier. 

The following curious statistics have appeared in a Spanish paper, purport- 
ing to come from Ferrol—perhaps from some archives there. Return of 
the Armada, called Invincible, with which Philip IL. of Spain attempted to 
invade England,—Ships of the division of Portugal 12 guns 434; from 
Biscay 14, guns 302; from Guipuscda 14, guns 308; Castile 16, guns 474; 
Andalusia 11, guns 318; Levante 10, guns 324; Ureas 23, guns 480; gal- 
leys and small vessels 32, guns 592; total ships 132, guns 3232, The num- 
ber of men is not given. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Letter of *‘ A South Australian,” on the Gold Question, is in type, but, with sc- 
veral other communications, unavoidably postponed. 
Another Letter by “ A. B, R.” on “ Father Newman and the Roman Mystification:,”” 
has been received. 








POSTSCRIPT. — surennsy. 


The Paris correspondence of yesterday evening aflirms, that though 
the Ministerial crisis was not at an end, some progress had been 
made towards the formation of a Cabinet. M. Ducos had been sum- 
moned to undertake the task in which M. Billault had failed; 
but he would only undertake the Finances, and would not consent 
that M. Billault should be one of his coadjutors. Then, it is 
said, M. Billault was sent for again. At the last moment yesterday, 
there was “every probability ” that he would form a Ministry, with 
General Le Pays de Bourjolly for Foreign Affairs, General Arnaud for 
War, and Messicurs Casabianca, Fortoul, and Bineau, for Marine, l’ub- 
lic Instruction, and Public Works—taking for himself the Interior. No 
Minister of Finance was named. 

The solution of another “ Ministerial crisis”’ in Denmark, which has 
been darkly working for a fortnight, has been received this morning trom 
Copenhagen. The English reader learns that M. de Reedtz, the Foreign 
Minister, and General Fibiger, the War Minister, have retired, and been 
replaced by M. Bluhme and Gencral Flensborg. The significance of the 
change is not plainly set forth: it is called a “ triumph of the Liberals,” 
and yet also a “success of the United Monarchy party.” 

Berlin, October 19.—The following is what has been decided on rcla- 
lative to possible events in France, in 1852. Armaments and prepara- 
tions will be made in such a manner that the troops of all the German 
states will be ready to take the ficld next spring, and arrangements will 
be made that the troops in the garrisons of the West may be rapidly con- 
centrated, and directed towards the frontiers. As to Prussia, she can 
promptly have her army in motion. Orders have probably already been 
given for the necessary preparations in the fortresses of the West, in case 
war should break out. It is certain that Germany will keep herself on 
the defensive with regard to France ; that is, remain on her guard aguinst 
any military propaganda,— Cologne Gazette. 


We have hitherto refrained f.om alluding to the several reports which 
have been circulated regarding the long-expected brevet in the Army ; 
but we have now the pleasure of stating that we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the boon of a general promotion will be granted upon the birth- 
day of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the 9th November nest. 
— Morning Chronich 


At a meeting of the Commissioners of the Great Exhibition at Windsor 
on Thursday, it is understood that votes of money for the designer of the 
Crystal Palace, and other deserving persons, were liberally passed: Sir 
Joseph Paxton to receive 5000/.; working members of the Executive 
Committee to receive good sums; between 2000/, and 3000/. to be divided 
in rewards among the Sappers and Miners; and a considerable sum to be 
handed to Sir Richard Mayne, for distribution among his Exhibition divi- 
sion of Police. 


The Lord Chief Justice of England has been at Rome, and made his 
peace with the Pope for threatening, at the Guildhall dinner, last Lord 
Mayor's Day, to give him only P’rotestant justice if he should come to 
this country. Lord Campbell had an interview with his Holiness on th 
7th instant ; and has just effected a safe return to London, 

It is rumoured that Archbishop M‘Iale has withdrawn from the Ro- 
The Roman Catholic Primate, Dr. 
Cullen, had been in Dublin during the recent meeting of the Defence As- 
sociation, and it is said that he declined to attend. The refusal of the 
Primate to take part in the establishment of the Association has been re- 
marked upon as a curivus and significant fact.— Morning Chronicle Dublin 
Correspondent. 

The second day of “ Kossuth in England” was in the same style as the 
first, only on a smaller scale. The citizens of Winchester, with the 
sympathy of the Dean of their cathedral, though discountenanced by the 
Canons Residentiary, went out in procession to meet M. Kossuth at St. 
Cross, and took him with music and banners to the residence of Mr. An- 
drews, Mayor of Southampton, near the town. Lord Dudley Stuart was 
of the party ; and in the evening Mr. Cobden arrived from Southampton, 
whither he had gone in the morning from Sussex, and whence he had 
pursued the party he was there too late to join. 


In our account of the late extraordinary proceedings of Mr. Ramshay 
in the Liverpool County Court, we mentioned that a committee had been 


) formed to obtain redress for Mr. Whitty, and the general correction of 


Mr. Ramshay's excesses. The committee presented a memorial to the 
Earl of Carlisle, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; and Mr. Ram- 
shay has made a counter-communication. Lord Carlisle has officially 
notified, that he will hear evidence in support of and against the charges, 
at the Court-house of Preston, in the Duchy, on the oth of November ; 
when Mr. Ramshay and the memorialists may respectively appear by 
counsel, 
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Burglars have broken into the farm-house of Miss Nicklin, at Portway, 
between Oldbury and Halesowen ; have used great violence to the inmates, 
and committed robbery. Mr. Nicklin, the aa, brother of Miss Nicklin, was 
beaten in his bed with bludgeons; and when he rose to grapple with the 
robbers, a double-barrelled pistol was fired twice in his face; he fell down in- 
sensible, and was left by the robbers for dead. Part of Mr. Nicklin’s jaw 
and many of his tecth were blown off, and found lying on the floor : but he 
s still alive. Miss Nicklin is wealthy ; it was supposed she had her rents in 
he house ; and there are signs that the burglars were “persons residing in 
the neighbourhood.” Not much property was secured by them. ‘ 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay APrreRNOoN, 

The English Stock Market has been very firm, with a slow but gradual 
advance, until the price of Consols has today reached 97} for Money. The 
business transacted has not been important; its chief characteristic having 
been the general continuance of investments, by which almost all the float- 
ing Stock has been absorbed. The other Government Stocks have advanced 
proportionally. Bank Stock has also improved, and is today as high as 
214}; while India Stock is also higher, being today 262}. Money continues 
very abundant ; the rate of discount from 2) to 3 per cent. 

Some of our contemporaries are busy discussing the law of partnership, 
with a view to the introduction of the French system of “‘commandite,” or 
limited partnership: and an illustration of this system will be found in the 
condition of the Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire Banking Company, as 
set forth in a petition presented by one of the shareholders, for bringing it 
under the operation of the Joint Stock Companies Winding-up Act. We 
should state, that the concern is hopelessly insolvent, and that in addition 
to the loss of the entire subscribed capital, it is estimated that the share- 
holders will have to contribute about 400,000/. to meet existing liabilities. 
The chief item of loss is under the head of ‘dormant accounts,’ amounting 





to 634,783/.; which sum has been advanced by the Directors upon insuf- | 


ficient security, and will in all probability be totally lost. 

The business of the Foreign Market has been on the usual limited scale. 
Some slight animation has been observable for the last two days. Russian 
Stock has been in better demand, principally by the brokers employed by 
houses connected with France. The price has reached 101]: 
however, has been limited, in consequence of the very small quantity of 
Stock at market. i 
change, though generally at rather better prices, in consequence of the 
improved appearance of the English Funds. 

Some fluctuation occurred in the Railway Share Market, and a general ad- 
vance took place in most of the current varieties. This improvement has not, 
however, been maintained, and today’s prices are but slightly higher than those 
of last week. Midland Stock, however, is about 2/. higher, from 46} it rose 
to 50, and is today 48}. 
of the market in Paris having been steady for the last two days; but we can- 
not notice any revival of the foreign demand. 

SarurDAY TWELvE o’CLock. 

The English Funds are firm. The opening price of Consols was 97}; 
they have since been done at 973 for Money, and are now 97} § both for 
Money and Account. There is no change or business of moment occurring 
in the Foreign Market. The business in Railway Shares has been unim- 
portant, the transactions of the morning having as yet been confined to the 
following—Aberdeen, 8}; Shrewsbury and Birmingham Class B, 43; Cale- 
donian, 114; York and North Midland, 19}. 

7h 8 


3 per Cent Consols.......... 974 3 | Dutch 2} per Cents......... 58} 


Ditto for Account, .........+ ov Ditto 4 per Cents........... 89 90 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 964 j Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 26] 27 
Sf per Cents. ......-esceeves 98 Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 88 9 
Long Annuities,.........+.- —- Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 32 3 
PTET 213 215 Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 86 8 
Exehequer Bills ........+... 52 56pm Russian 5 per Cents ........ 111 113 
India Stock ......... seecece 261 3 Ditto 44 per Cents ......... 1014 2 
Brazilian 5 per Cents,....... 86 8 Spanish Active 5 per Cents,, 203 j 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 91 3 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 384 9 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 102 4 | Sardinian Serip............. 3 2 dis. 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 101 3 | Ditto Bonds ....cccccccscce 82 3 
Danish 3 per Cents ......... 76 8 | 





Che Chentres. 

The farewells for the season, at the various theatrical establishments, 
have all been indicative of prosperity. Mr. Webster, who took leave of 
his Haymarket patrons in a prepared address, was statistical in his self- 
gratulation. The declaration of his happiness was not the result of a 
mere undefined sensation, but was based upon sound arithmetic. Since 
the opening of the Crystal Palace, upwards of 160,000 persons paid to see 
the highest class of dramatic amusements within the walls of the Hay- 
market Theatre. Such is the official information of Mr. Webster. 

Mr, Charles Kean, when he makes his final bow for the season, at the 
Princess’s, has no prepared address; he even shrinks from the ordinary 
opportunity of making one, by abstaining from all share in the per- 
formances of the last evening. An unexpected call renders him 
visible, and rouses him to eloquence. His speech is not adorned with 
statistics, like that of the elder manager, but he cheerfully observes, in 
general terms, that the proofs he has received of public approbation have 
been substantial. Mr. Keeley, who is invited to make a supplementary 
speech, finding that his co-manager has exhausted the subject of the past, 
extends his gratitude to the benefits he hopes to receive in the future. 

The “ Bateman Children,” those juvenile stars of the St. James’s, have 
likewise taken their leave till Christmas; Ellen, the youngest, making a 
speech, about as long as “thank you.’’ The prosperity of these little art- 
ists increased as their season advanced; and we may attribute the im- 
provement to the fact that their comedy was made more prominent than 
their tragedy. In Shakspere, they convey the notion of overstrained 
powers, mental and physical; but in lighter products they appear as 
joyous, high-spirited children, whose native cheerfulness has found a 
welcome expression, 

The Lyceum has closed sans speech, but amid the loudest demonstra- 
o~ of applause to Madame Vestris, who took her benefit on the last 
night. 


The Gallo-American troop, who have given so much satisfaction at 
Drury Lane, have announced fhis evening as that of their final per- 
formance. Thus, the Adelphi, the Olympic, and the little theatre in the 
Strand, remain alone on this side of the water. 

The theatrical year 1851 having come to so cheerful a close, people 
proceed to calculate the aspect of theatrical 1852, which will begin about 
next month. The absence of a Crystal Palace as a means of drawing 
strangers to London, and the probability that politics will be more than 
usually exciting next spring, seem adverse to the chance that the standard 
of 1851 will be attained.. Compensating circumstances must be sought 
in the enterprise and judgment of the managers. 


the business, | 


! 





(Saturday, 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


JUDICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Tue recent law appointments are not a litt] i 
Government. - ute creditable to the 
Two better men than Sir Lewis Knight Bruce ' 
worth could not very well have been found at the fast’ Cru 
found, could not well have been placed above those judges as “ 
adjutors with the Lord Chancellor in the new Court ‘of ts 
Appeal. The appointment of Lord Cranworth is uneritigiz . 
every one deems it so fitting; and if that of Sir Lewis Knight 
Bruce has been objected to by an influential journal, the objectin 
has been urged on grounds little connected with the proper so 





for and against judicial promotion. Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce 


has occasionally, in dissecting the terms of loosely-drawn lay. 


| reforming acts of Parliament, given rather a random libert to 


Most of the other current varieties are without material , 


The French Shares are rather firmer, in consequence | 





his faculty for caustic criticism, at the expense of the Legislature . 
and this licence has called forth rebukes that were perhaps = 
ticular in their retaliation, as much as general in their well-wishin F 
to the public. The Vice-Chancellor has a proverbial habit of 
straining the letter of the technical rules of his court in order to 
carry out the sense of the higher maxims which that court exists 
but to apply; he is famous for having done all the work of 
his own court, and that of two other courts into the bargain, at 
a time when reforms in practice and an extension of jurisdic. 
tion had brought into all the Chancery Courts a greater quan- 
tity of business than they had ever entertained; and he is no. 
torious for the generous industry with which he frequent] 
volunteers to do the drudging work of the Masters’ Offices whic 
are subsidiary to his own court, simply because he cannot bear to 
see “ these poor people put to unnecessary expense.” Such a pat- 
tern of administrative conscientiousness, ability, and zeal, is en- 
titled to some indulgence in the vagaries of an exuberant and per- 
haps not entirely undeserved sarcasm. The Government haye 
well promoted Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce to be a Supreme 
Judge of Appeal in Chancery ; they have wisely not made cin a 
Peer and a legislator. They were not called upon to place a poli- 
tical opponent in the House of Lords; but they deserve praise for 
promoting such an opponent to the highest seat on the bench; and 
we have no doubt that the administrative services of Sir Lewis 
Knight Bruce in his new sphere will justify and recompense them 
for their choice. 

The appointments of Mr. Kindersley and of Mr. James Parker 
are also very good ones: and again, in the latter case, there is cre- 
dit due for the dispensation of patronage solely in reference to the 
weight of professional merits and claims; for Mr. Parker was in 
polities a Conservative follower of the late Sir Robert Peel. 

These appointments remind us of one who had a claim to either 
of them, but refused them—the Solicitor-General. At a recent 
dinner among his Radical constituents in Oxford, Sir William 
Page Wood stated that he did not enter public life till he had ae- 
quired a competency ; that office came on him unsolicited and un- 
expectedly, and was accepted by him in the hope that he might do 
some good public service; and that he refused the offer of the va- 
cant places recently filled up, because he hoped to serve the publie 
better in his present capacity. Sir Page Wood is known to bea 
sincere, conscientious, and liberal man; but he has now bid very 


| high for = notice; he has incurred a large debt of perform- 


ance by thus singling himself out for good deeds yet to be done. 
The appointment of Mr. Bethell to the Chancellorship of the 


| Duchy of Lancaster, resigned by Sir W. Page Wood, is of good 


omen to law reform. Mr. Bethell is now in a fair way to obtain, 
before long, the power of carrying out as a judge those principles 
and measures of improvement which he has ably supported asa 
barrister and a bencher of an Inn of Court. 

As to the seat about to become vacant in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench by the retirement of Mr. Justice Patteson, Government will 
have a difficult task to supply a worthy successor to so admirable 
a judge. If high professional standing, a philosophic mind, and a 
philanthropic general repute, be conclusive recommendations, none 
could better claim, or would better fill the office, than one whose 
name has been mentioned in a journal of hostile politics—the Re- 
corder of Birmingham, Mr. Mathew Davenport Hill. 





PROTESTS OF THE EXPOSITION PRIZEHOLDERS. 


_ GRUMBLING was expected after the giving of the prizes, and it has 


come; grumbling not only natural but just. Besides a host of 
smaller murmurs—among them, one who complains that that deli- 
cate and nutritious food, that gentleman of dried peas, the lentil, is 
not only denied a prize but is called “ unwholesome ”—forth come 
the voices of some great protesters. Alderman Copeland with 
offended dignity declines a prize—every exhibiter except one 
having protested against the Jury appointed to adjudicate on pot- 


| teries, and that one being a gentleman who has received a Council 


medal. The Chevalier Claussen declines a second medal, justly 
deeming that if his invention is worth anything at all it is wo 
a first class. The Jury of musicians, unanimous except one ab- 


| sentee, disclose the fact that their award for Broadwood and Sons 


has been set aside by the Council; most likely on grounds refu 
before the Jury. These are awkward facts. 

The best reply to them, we believe, is, that injustice has been 
done, but that justice was impossible. And it was so. Among 
the immense mass of works, those that exhibited some degree of 
merit were also a mass only less than the whole. Different minds 
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ea 
have diffe 


oe on the ground of mere workmanlike skill in handling, a 


gfth on cheapness of production, and so forth. When the objects | 


appraisement are very numerous, the difficulty of fixing upon a 
pois standard of gradation is further increased, even until, in 
pone 
pot is lost. Thus, when the utilitarian has prevailed, the 
gsthetical victor 1s underrated, and vice versa. Monti finds 
his exquisite truth of form and expression rated under Kiss’s 
huge and spirited sketch. Kis : 
pecause he is unusual ; for his design, apart from size, might 
be paralleled in various Amazonic bas-reliefs and pictures. The 
managers felt the difficulty, and endeavoured to avoid it by re- 
ducing their prizes to a evel of significaney, The prize medal 
was intended simply to signify “ Very well,’ the Council medal no 
more, but with the additional stamp of originality. In_ practice 
the two are taken to mean “ Very well,” and “ Very well indeed.” 
But of course the many meritorious men who draw blanks in the 
Exposition lottery, feel that they also might have claimed the sign 
of approval—in other words, the prizes might have been extended 
to er all; and then how very hard would it have been upon 
those who had contributed to the collection and yet received a ne- 
eative censure! To avoid that, it would have been necessary to 
merge the prize in a mere commemoration medal; and that might 
have been the best on some grounds ; but we must remember that 
it would not have had so positive an effect in stimulating diligence 
among the neighbours of the returning prizeholders. The prizes, 
therefore, we hold, are useful: they have not been distributed 
with unfailing justice; but unfailing justice was an impracti- 
cability. 
Nor need those who deserved prizes but have them not, be down- 


Jerance of one view now and then of another, all con- | 


Kiss obtains the mark of originality | 


east. There is something better than having prizes, something | 


better than seeking them. The majority of people who sent their 
goods to that Exhibition, most likely had no great regard to the 
prizes. Two motives must have actuated them—the wish to dis- 
their wares in the way of advertisement, and the wish to aid 
in the undertaking as a whole. Both motives may well have ac- 
tuated the same person in most cases; the higher motive, however, 
being the stronger, and being probably the only motive with some 
of the best exhibitors. If any such have failed to obtain 

have obtained what they sought—they have contributed to a 

t event. They can command also the certain reward of excel- 
in eabatendtal success sooner or later. And, in many cases, 
not very late. The memory of that Exposition will survive in 
two aspects—as a whole, and as a collection distinguished 
by the notable things which it ineluded. 
be the things that people will remember longest. Years after 
the world has forgotten who had prizes and who had not, it 
will remember Monti’s Eve crouching in her fallen condition, 
like Italy, within that quiet recess at the entrance of which stood 


the Austrian dragoon Radetzky; people will remember, as one | 
of the wonders of the place, Claussen’s invention for making flax | 


— 


The notables will | 


like cotton ; and the gorgeous tone of Broadwood’s instrument will | 


dwell in the memory of the ear long after the unpleasant sounds of 
rotest have expired. Thus will it be with the whole Exposition : 


long after its wranglings, its jargon, and its cant, have passed into | 
the limbo of oblivion, the nobler traits, its excellencies, its vast- | 


ness, its peace, its goodhumoured order, will remain and be re- 
membered. ’ 
endowed with the seeds of its own destruction, and passes away. 





BUSINESS REFORM IN PARLIAMENT. 
A RETURN obtained by Colonel Dunne goes far to explain the 
reason why the People’s House of Parliament habitually makes so 
little way with the work intrusted to it. The obstruction is ex- 
oe by the fact, that the Reform Bill did not so much reform 


Representatives. It did not throw open the election to the whole 
people, nor did it profess to do so; it only substituted one set of 
electors for another. Unquestionably the change has resulted in 
giving freer admission to a useful class of Members, more imme- 
iately representing the trading classes; but it has not made so 
much difference in the conduct of Parliament or the character of 
its legislation as the public was led to expect. 
son is, that the class newly admitted to the franchise was more 
moved by the desire of obtaining certain specific measures favour- 
able to commerce or to the local influence of the trading classes, 
than by the desire of elevating the statesmanship of Parliament, 
or even improving the machinery with which it works. 

No doubt, the machinery has received some improvement, and 
for an irresistible reason. The immense increase of business 
would have made it impossible to proceed at all, if some improve- 
ments had not been introduced; and accordingly, the Commons 
have reformed their ways just so far as to avoid a total stop- 
page or break-down in the public business. The immense in- 
¢rease of election disputes, for example, would have made Par- 
lament sink under the pressure and confess itself incompetent, 
f successive improvements had not expedited business and fa- 
cilitated the selection of Members to form the Committees of 

class; a real improvement, though it has not realized full 
and certain results in the shape of substantial justice. Mem- 
can manage to “finish the inquiry”; but they are im- 
potent to prevent scandals like those with which St. Albans still 
rium upon a Reformed Parliament. In like manner, 


casts oppro 
the distribution of ordinary Select Committee work amongst the 


Probably the rea- | warning written after the fact. 


Exeelleney alone is immortal and prolific: Evil is | 


seal standards of excellence ; one will decide on utilita- | Members of the House has rendered it possible to make a show of 
ds, another on wsthetical, another on technical grounds, | keeping up with the business; but it is only a show. The neglect, 


or rather the positive refusal, to extend reform to the nature 
of the business itself, or to the method of treating it, still exposes 
Members to that overwhelming increase which makes their pro- 
gress a jest. The little improvement which transferred a portion 
of investigatory duties in railway affairs to the Board of Trade is 
an exception, which at once admitted the necessity and proved 
how useless anything but a thorough improvement must be. 

Not only must it be said that Parliament still undertakes to in- 
quire into every kind of details of the measures brought before it, 
from those which concern the fate of empires to the mere parish 
business of building a slaughterhouse, or even strictly private af- 
fairs, but that it has invited enormous additions to its labours of 
that kind. Its Members—all who are not too old or who are not 
disqualified—are parcelled out into the Select Committees which 
are required every session. By Colonel Dunne’s return we find, 
that during the last four sessions, the average number of Com- 
mittees appointed in each of those sessions ranged from thirty- 
nine to forty-four. The duration of the several Committees was of 
course very various; the average was about fifteen or twenty 
days, but in some cases the time extended to sixty or seventy 
days. In spite of the disengagement of Members by the termina- 
tion of inquiries, half the working strength of the House was con- 
stantly engaged in this sort of business. The House indeed does 
not possess a sufficient number of available men for a real distribu- 
tion of the work; but in order to keep up a show of properly man- 
ning all the Committees that are required, the working Members are 
obliged to serve on several Committees—as many as six or seven 
in a session, nay, three or four at once. This is an evil which was 
pointed out at the very commencement of the Reformed Parlia- 
ment: at that time-—nay, several months before the first House of 
Commons under the Reform Act assembled—we showed, in detail, 
how this plurality of seats occasioned that “ impossible attendance 
in Committees” which burdens Parliament, not only with the too 
great mass of work that it does manage to scramble through, but 
also with the pretence of doing a great deal more, which really is 
an impracticable fiction. 

One kind of improvement which has been effected is not very 
satisfactory in its consequences: Members have learned nad 
more generally that art of cross-examination which is necessary 
for searching inquiry; but as the general tendency of the Reform 
Act has been to introduce a class of Members who have marked or 
positive convictions only on a few topics, and those topics not im- 
mediately bearing upon the spirit and conduct of statesmanship, 
the effect has been to weaken the faculties of Parliamentary men 
for coming to definite conclusions, Witnesses are more actively 
cross-examined, subjects are more thoroughly discussed in Com- 
mittee; but the practice increases of “ reporting the evidence” 
without any real report at all, and still oftener with a report that 
only evades the duty of stating the conclusion enforced by the 
evidence. The Committees burden the public mind with tons of 
blue-book information, but supply no clue to the drift or value of 
that information. Parliament is becoming the “ grand inquest” 
&e., without a verdict! 

The delusive idea that Parliament must continue to super- 
intend, in person, all the district and parish legislation of the 
country, makes it cling with eagerness to the lowest class of its 
duties—the local and private business ; which it cannot conduct so 
effectively as it could by delegates more closely acquainted with 
the places or subjects to be handled. At the same time, distracted 
by , sae smaller matters, or enervated by its own neutralized con- 
victions, Parliament is suffering the political conduct of the 
country to fall into neglect, or is delegating its authority to the 
heads of departments for the time being, who substitute for the 
convictions of organic life the convictions of official routine. 

‘If the business of Parliament is conducted only a Jittle better than it is 


arliament itself as it reformed the mere mode of appointing the | at present—if profusion is only a@ /ittle checked—if legislation is only a /ittle 
s : g 


more enlightened—if only a “ttle more activity, and a little more deliberate 
attention, are bestowed upon the complicated interests of this vast empire— 
the disappointment will be deep and the indignation bitter. The people 
will either be incited to tear in pieces a constitution which does them so little 
good after all the mending bestowed upon it, or will sink into indifference, 
and, not caring how they exercise a franchise so useless to them, will allow 
every abuse of the old system again to take root and flourish as rank as ever.” 

So we wrote in September 1832: the sentence now reads like a 
The reason is, that in this twen- 


| tieth year of Reform, the cause of Parliamentary inefficiency re- 


mains all but untouched. This cause, we may still say, as we 
said in September 1832, “ is the badness of the machinery of the 
House of Commons, which at present disables that body from per- 


| forming its functions; and the wasting of the powers of this ma- 


| 





chinery upon objects which do not belong to it.” 

Lord John Russell has promised a new Reform Bill; but here 
we see that the old Reform Bill is not even yet completed ; al- 
though the supplemental reform so much needed might have been 
accomplished long ago by any Government bent upon doing the 
public work well and thoroughly. Let us remember, too, that no 
“ extension of the suffrage” will effect this most necessary amend- 
ment in the ways of Parliament. 





MR. M. D. HILL ON DETENTIVE POLICE. 
Tue Recorder of Birmingham has just made his annual memoran- 
dum on reform of the correctional law ; the subject this time being 
that which he broached last year—the detention of notorious 
offenders, in order to prevent them from adding to their criminal 
exploits. In the interval, the idea has met with much active ori- 
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ticism, and has been tested by many objections,—that it would | ness of reasoning. But both have kept their temper. haa 
violate the li of the subj 2; that you could not technically | demeaned themselves with the grace a here both have 
presume criminal intent on the part of a man, however morally | both have shown themselves mindful of the claims of old fri i 


certain the fact; that after arresting him, and releasing him, you 
would be bound to rearrest him on the old grounds, on the 
next release to rearrest again, and so on ad infinitum. Mr. Hill 
now replies to several of these objections ; showing that if the cri- 
minal has not some honest mode of livelihood, he must have a dis- 
honest mode; that the process of clearing himself would be 
easy; and that the fastidious punctilios which are perpetu- 
ally defeating the course of justice really endanger the liberty 
of the subject, even of the criminal subject, more than the 
proposed a om could possibly do in practice. For example, 
the failure of justice to arrest the homicidal burglaries, 
which have been so common during the past year, has suggested 
the advice, that every person should keep fire-arms in his house 
for self-defence ; in other words, as society is not protected by the 
law, each n is advised to take the law into his own hands, and, 
in the dead of night, in the confusion of abrupt waking, to execute 


capital punishment on the presumed robber. We saw how that 
suggestion worked in the case of the Reverend Mr. Smith, who | 


shot Armstrong of Sorbietrees in Northumberland. Mr. Hill’s 
memorandum on the subject is useful: it does indeed occasion a 
flood of “ criticism,” especially at this quiet season of the year ; and 
many of the old objections are repeated just as if he had not an- 
swered them: but the effect of the answer ¢s felt ; and the public 


mind is prepared for that practical discussion of the subject which | 


will come at no distant date. 
It is instructive to notice how much reforms of this particular 
kind are impeded by the prejudices of those who pretend to be 


above all prejudice, and by the sheerly theoretical presumptions of | 


those who profess to be supremely “ practical.” People lose them- 
selves in speculative questions as to the nature of crime ; and while 
they are disputing whether it is “sin” or “ moral disease,”—sin 
original, or sin the voluntary burden of free-will—moral disease 
to be cured in person through a reformatory process, or by 


proxy through example—moral disease to be prevented by edu- | 


cation, an idea tainted with Socialism, cr only to be coerced 
as hopeless of cure,—while we are lost in disputation to 
which every practical man comes prepared with presumptions 
cut and dry, and his texts from his Bible or his political economy, 
we suffer immense masses of the population to grow up under 
circumstances, ventible circumstances, which make criminals 
out of the innocent. Having made a criminal, we allow him to go 
at large until we have suffered him to do the very thing which we 
know he will do and which it is our object to prevent. Having 
caught him, we again fall into the speculative disputations,—whe- 
ther we shall inflict Divine retribution for an incradicable original 
sin, or whether we shall reform the brute-idiot into a virtuous 
philosopher; whether we shall give the poor devil a chance of 
getting on in the world like a man not more dishonest than his 
ellows, or gratify the vengeance of society. 


Surely these speculative questions, since they have not been | 


settled yet, might be left to speculative men, and the practical 


execution of the ultimate conclusion be left to that future genera- | 


tion which will be living when philosophers shall have attained 
their goal. Meanwhile, for all practical purposes, the matter may 
be put in a very simple light. The offender is mischievous, and 
it is desirable to seize hold of him as soon as possible in order to 
stop the mischief. Having hold of him, it is desirable to show 
others who are mischievously inclined, that mischief is inevitably 
stopped, and that he who would be mischievous is deprived of his 
om in order that he may be made harmless if not useful. 
is desirable to effect those objects with no more hurt to the indivi- 
duals than is necessary for the purpose. It is also desirable, if it 


be possible, to give him a chance of recovering himself. Few per- | 


sons will dispute these itions when they are stated in their 
simplest form : they point to Mr. Hill’s plan of seizing known of- 
fenders whose way of life renders their freedom mischievous to so- 
ciety ; also to the same consistent reformer’s plan for giving juvenile 


offenders a chance of amended conduct ; and to Captain Macono- | 


chie’s plan of industrial discipline. 
Mr. Hill has thrown out a hint that he may put his detentive 
into a more complete and substantive form : and it is to be 
oped that he will do so. He will perceive, we should think, the 
close connexion between the subject of his consideration and the 


social offence of obstinate vagrancy,—an offence most desirable to | 


be separated from the administration of a law devoted to the relief 
of the poor who are not vagrants. The tangible procedure which 
he would take against the notorious offender would inevitably 
shape itself into a charge of vagrancy ; and it would be a great 
benefit to society if we possessed a work thoroughly revising the 
whole subject of vagrancy and its treatment. 





THE MODEL THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY. 


Ir is possible to pass through a polemical conflict without any 
taint of the unamiable “ odium theologicum.” The present week 
has given proof of it. The gentle passage at arms-dialectical be- 
tween the Bishop of Norwich and Father Newman has been con- 
ducted on both sides in the best spirit throughout. 

_ Unluckily, in all controversies one side must be (sometimes both 
sides are) in the wrong: and, as human error onginates in erro- 
neous apprehensions, and is confirmed and defended by fallacious 
arguments, we cannot as umpires award to both of the disputants 
‘on the present oecasion the praise of equal perspicacity and sound- 


It | 





ship, when compelled by conviction to encounter 
champions of nscale creeds. 

Father ao presents a curious exam 
lect entangling itself in a logical net of its own weavi 
to determine to the satisfaction of his acute and oritinn’ wate 
nature and amount of evidence required to establish the reali ~ 
a miracle, and unable as a Christian to deny the existence 
miracles, he sought refuge in the assumption ob an implicit ro 
due to the testimony of an infallible church. But, logical ¢ - 
this surrender of his reason, he saw that if any one misao ms 
be believed on such testimony, every alleged miracle, warranted ~ 
the same authority, must be equally believed. To admit that 7 
miracle, declared to be such by his church, is spurious, would 7 
admit the fallibility of that church, and thus at once Sweep a 7 
the whole substructure upon which his faith in miracles oat 
Grant Father Newman’s postulates, and his conclusions are 
deniable ; they are educed by a strict logic. His system is no 
fectly coherent in itself. But the finest-spun theories are mt on 
| able if they cannot bear comparison with actual facts. The ancient 
Greek who replied to the sophist’s demonstration that motion Was 
impossible, by walking across the room, may have been unable ty 
find a flaw in the reasoning, but he effectually destroyed all belief 
in the conclusion: and so, in the present case, the conclusion 
which the plain sense of the Protestant masses will draw is that 
a system which rigorously demands an ultimate faith in all those 
legendary miracles which it vouches, must itself be preposterous 
and incredible. 

The Bishop of Norwich has shown himself, though not superior to 
his adversary in dialectical subtilty, yet the sounder reasoner of 
the two. He refused to allow himself to be entangled by the self. 
spun spider-threads of definitions and syllogisms. He opposed the 
| Baconian method of constant observation of facts, and testing of 
| abstract argument by collation with external realities, to the 
scholastic method pursued by Father Newman. And the Bishop's 
' success has been as unequivocal as that which since the days of 
Torricelli and Galileo has attended all who have adopted the in. 
ductive process of reasoning, discarding the subtilties of the schoal- 
men. In his hands, the Romanist champion reminds one—if » 
light an illustration may be allowed in reference to so solemn a 
controversy—of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme when Toinette raps 
him over the pate with the foil, regardless of his remonstrances 
that she violates the rules of quarte and tierce. 

It was perhaps unnecessary to apologize for any apparent levity 
in this last comparison ; for Father Newman has said things much 
more startling, in simple and solemn earnest. Thus, in his eager- 
ness to extenuate the acknowledged triviality of certain legendary, 
or, as he calls them, “ ecclesiastical ” miracles, he maintains that the 
very greatness of the Scripture miracles renders them more diflicult 
to credit ; and, in effect, calls them preparatory exercises of belief, 
‘that render the minor wonders of his church’s legends more easy 


each other as 
ple of a subtile intel. 





| to swallow. 

The Bishop of Norwich bears his victory with a meekness 
which shows that his soul is imbued with that charity which an 
apostle has declared to be the first requisite and finishing grace of 
Christianity. Nothing can be more sincerely cordial than the al- 
lusion to his old habits of intimacy and friendship with his an- 
tagonist; nothing more touching than the ready kindliness with 
which he withdraws and apologizes for an unpremeditated expres- 
sion which he feels to be unnecessarily harsh. And perhaps 
Father Newman’s command of temper is still more wonderful and 
| praiseworthy; for, although unconvinced, so acute a mind cannot 
but have a misgiving that he has been worsted in the argument, 
and it is more difficult for the defeated than for the victor to pre- 
serve a placid equanimity. 

The great moral of this controversy is, that it is possible for 
theological disputants to observe all the rules of decorum and 
charity without weakening the force of their arguments. The 
cause of truth will be materially benefited if polemists can be pre- 
| vailed upon to recognize and emulate the moral beauty of such 
conduct. 


| 





Fetters te the Editar. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

Str—You have discussed some large principles of Parliamentary Reform 
in your topic of the day headed “ Representation of Minorities,” and you 
invite a certain class of your readers to apply themselves to the practical s- 
| lution of the problem you suggest. Permit me to hand you a suggestion. 
| Let the medical profession be represented in Parliament in some such pro- 

portion as the following—l for odes and Middlesex, 1 for the South- 
| western, 1 for the Midland, 2 for the Northern Counties, 2 for Scotland, 2 
| for Ireland. To the thoughtful mind practically acquainted with the hy- 
gienic condition of large towns, and its bearing on moral and social pro- 
gress, there is no more important question for legislation than the so-called 
‘sanitary question.” Public hygiene, wisely, comprehensively, and el- 
fectually applied by legislation to society, is, or will be, the problem of the day. 
Can this be done without the concurrence of those who have made the laws ol 
| life a special study? Is there not a conviction arising dimly and inarticu- 
lately in the mind of multitudes shut out from the elective franchise, that 
the property of the rich is preferred in legislation to the health of the poor: 
It is in reference to this particular question that your remark is most ¢m- 
phatically true—“The men who devote their attention to these questions, 
and therefore in respect of them are before their age, have no direct me the 
of bringing their opinions with authority before the Legislature. It is 
in reference to this, too, that your remark is most plainly applicable—* that 
the highest deliberative assembly of the land takes it to no part of its 
mission to create an enlightened public opinion.” Yet if there be one duty 
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tive than another on the Legislature, it is that it should snatch 
rm death the thousands who now perish by preventible disease, as surely as 
i py the forces of an invading enemy. . 

en only the great question of public hygiene which might be ad- 

Its by the scheme I suggest. The questions arising out of prison disci- 
the nsibility of the insane, the treatment of the sick poor, (the | 

me ¢ axstem is a disgrace to thre nation,) the management of workhouses, 
extn, of manufactories, mechanical arts, emigrant ships—these, and 
hers I need not name, demand for their solution the creation of enlightened | 


ee ody of men would not be without their influence on general | 

dies and its application to the arts. You may remark that three Uni- 
ities already send representatives to Parliament ; but what do they re- | 

eat Little more than the party and material interests of their clients. 
While every large branch of professional culture has indeed its able | 

ai influential defenders—the church, the bar, the legal profession, every 
rm of the military service ; while every materiad interest has its represent- | 
stives—the bankers, traders, manufacturers, railway-directors; who repre- | 
sents the art of protecting and prolonging life? Not a solitary individual. 

This surely is a deficiency. é 

As to general politics, such a body would be at least independent. Fac- 
tions would not rule them. And, if I might venture an opinion as an indi- 
vidual, they would belong, to a man, to the Conservative party of Progress. | 
‘ A ProvinciaL Puysician. 





OPPOSITION TO THE INCOME-TAX. 
North Brixton, 20th October 1851. 

Sin—It is not an exaggeration to say that the history of the Income-tax 
convicts its authors of political dishonesty. The tax was created to serve 
temporary purposes, but it has been maintained to meet permanent de- | 
mands. It was enacted specially to enable the Minister to equalize in- 
come with expenditure, and was submitted to by the people, gruc gingly, as 
acostly remedy, on the faith that it should terminate in three years. The 
end was answered, but the tax was retained. The pretext was to enable the 
Minister to abolish the Corn-laws and to establish Free-trade. These ob- | 
jects were accomplished, but the tax did not even then cease, Fresh pre- | 
texts were assigned ; and, without pursuing the history further, it is sufficient 
tosay that at the present time the tax still exists with all its admitted in- 
justice, and without any prospect of its adjustment, unless the public with 
right good will and determination take the subject into their own hands to 
decide the question for themselves. 

The breach of faith is manifest. It forms a serious blemish in the most 
brilliant portion of the late Sir Robert Peel's political career. That emi- 
nent statesman was too sagacious and farsighted gravely to believe that 
under the new fiscal system of free trade the revenue could ever dispense 
with the aid of a direct tax. Ilis proposal, therefore, of a temporary mea- 
sure, was a delusion (if not something worse) practised on the country, of 
which it would be a stretch of cherity to suppose he was unconscious. The 
policy, however, was characteristic of the man, and consistent with his pre- 
vious life. He had the moral courage to be indifferent about severing him- 
self from the party of which he was the head, and to rise superior to the 
charges of duplicity, apostacy, and falsehood, consequent thereon: he 
nevertheless could stoop to unworthy means for the accomplishment of his 

. To have proposed an income-tax for a permanency, no one better 
_ than himself would have occasioned its rejection : the pill had there- 
fore to be gilded ; and this was done by giving the measure a transitory cha- 
racter. The consequence is, that we have now not only a permanent mea- 
sure, but a very bad one. 

I have been induced to make these retrospective remarks in order to show 
that in ministers, as in princes, the people must not put their trust. This 
truth at the present time is of practical importance. 

The Income-tax next session will again have to be dealt with; and in 

jon as the public may be supine and indifferent in the matter, so the 
measure will be thoroughly revised, or retained in its present odious and ini- 
quitous form. In particular, the public should be warned against being 
cajoled into the acceptance of an inadequate measure on the plea that it is 
to exist only for a short time. Unless there be a return to the old system of 
rotection and indirect taxation, an income and property or some analogous 
direct tax must be borne with for a permanency. The question with the 
public to decide, is the nature of the tax to be proposed in lieu of the present 
one on income as a permanent tax. But I fear that the said public have 
iven by far too little consideration to this matter, so peculiarly affecting 
mselves, to afford the effective aid which might have been expected of 
them. There is nevertheless sufficient time, if they can be brought to dis- 
cuss the subject. At present, however, it would appear they fondly hope at 
the expiration of the year to be relieved of the burden: but depend upon it, 
that in this expectation they will be lamentably mistaken. W.5. 





MESMERISM. 
Edinburgh, 20th October 1851. 
4 Sm—Referring to the article headed “ Hungerford Hall,” in the Spectator 
of Saturday last, I beg to say, that as a candid inquirer into the truths of 
wesmerism, I have always felt the difficulty to which you so justly allude, 
namely, that the professed jugglers exhibit feats not a whit less surprising 
than those of the clairvoyantes of the mesmerists. Were it not for some well- 
authenticated cases of clairvoyance, where there could be no suspicion of 
trick on the part of the patient, I should at once, in common with the anti- 
Mmesmerists, rest satisfied thut all the wonders of mesmerism are to be con- 
sidered merely as tricks of legerdemain. It seems to me, therefore, very desir- 
able thatsome experimentum crucis should be tried with the Hungerford Hall 
clirvoyante; and none seems to be more easy than that of the compass. 
Take from the juggler his table and invisible hair, and set his bottle on some 
other part of the platform where he exhibits his tricks, and he will be a real 
Magician if a card or a piece of money jump out of the bottle at his word of 
1. If Mademoiselle Prudence can affect the magnetic needle in any 
place or position except that where her coadjutor has arranged for that display 
of her powers, I should be disposed to admit the reality of the fact; but if he 
decline this test, it may fairly Co puemnnel that the movement of the needle is 
effected by some concealed contrivance ; and the natural inference will be, that 
all the other mesmeric phanomena, however unaccountable, are equally delu- 
sive. That the clever artist is in the mesmeric slecp may be granted, as proved | 
the application of the ammonia to her nose, unless by a legerdemain trick | 
another bottle is substituted for the one which the audience are allowed to 
smell. I believe that Dr. Elliotson’s mesmerized ladies have taken shocks of | 
icity unmoved; which no one could do in the natural state without 
Manifesting the usual symptoms. But hitherto we have never heard that they 
Were natural magnets and could affvet the compass. If such really be the fact, | 
men of science follow up the inquiry. On an insulated stool the human | 
ean be charged with clectricit y and give out sparks to the fingers of the 
ttators. We may believe that deieveaan are charged with the mag- 
netic uid, when, in like manner, they can attract or repel a steel needle. 
A Canpm Ixquimmn. 
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CARLYLE’S LIFE OF STERLING.* 
Tie domain of political economy is not unlimited ; the laws of 
supply and demand are not the only or the strongest forces at work 
in nature. Here is a man whom the world would have been well 
content to leave quiet in his early grave by the sea-shore in the 
sweetest of English islands ; to leave him there to the soft melodies 
of the warm wind and the gentle rain, and the pious visits now 
and then of those who knew and loved him when his eye was 
bright and his voice eloquent with sparkling thoughts and warm 
affections. He had done nothing that the public cared for ; had 
left no traces on the sands of Time that the next tide would not 
have effaced. But he lived amongst men whe write books, 
amongst some of the very best of such ; and two of the foremost of 


. 


them loved him so well that they eould not let his memory die,— 





_ thought that the positive actual results of his life made known to 


the public were but faint indications ef the power that lay in him 
though sorely foiled and baffled, and that he in his individual 
spiritual progress typified better than most the struggle that the 
age is passing through, its processes and its results. But the two 
men, though united in affection for Sterling, were so different in 
other respects, that the memorial raised by the one could scarcely 
fail to be unsatisfactory to the other. Archdeacon Hare, the author 
of the earlier biography, is a man of encyclopwdic know- 
ledge,—a_ profound classieal scholar, the most learned and 
philosophical of modern English theologians, at once accurate 
and wide in his acquaintance with European history and 
literature. And this large survey of the forms under which 
the men of the past have thought and acted has not led in him to 
an indifference to all forms, but rather to a keener sense of the 
organic vitality of forms, especially of national institutions, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical polities, states or churches. More- 
over, apart from this general characteristic, which would lead to an 
intellectual and practical reverence for the institutions of his own 
land, and a hesitating caution in the introduction of constitutional 
changes, Mr. Hare is an English churchman of no ordinary cast. 
He has passed from the region of traditional belief, has skirted the 
bogs _ quicksands of doubt and disbelief, and has found firm foot- 
ing where alone it seems possible, in a revelation whose letter is 
coloured by the human media through which it has passed, and in 
a faith whose highest mysteries are not only harmonious with but 
necessary complements to the truths of reason. The English 
Church is to him the purest embodiment of his religious idea, as 
the English constitution was to him, in common with Niebuhr, 
Coleridge, and other great thinkers, of the idea of a state. Such a 
man could not write a life like Sterling's without feeling that his 
relation to Christianity and the Church was the great fact for him 
as for all of us; and that the change in him, from hearty accept- 
ance of Christian doctrine and church organization to a rejection of 
the former and something very like contempt for the latter, needed 
explanation. That explanation he has sought in the overthrow of 
the balance of Sterling’s life through repeated attacks of illness, 
which shut him out from practical duties, and threw him entirely 
upon peg thereby disproportionately developing the nega- 
tive side of him, already too strong from earl y defects of education : 
and few persons will, we should think, be found to deny Mr. Hare's 
general position, that the pursuit of speculative philosophy as the 
business of life has this tendency; Mr. Carlyle, we should have 
supposed, least of all men. But a special cause interferes with 
Mr. Carlyle’s recognition of the principle as applicable to Sterling. 
Christianity as understood commonly, perhaps everywhere except, 
it may be, at Weimar and Chelsea, and church formulas certainly 
as understood everywhere, he is in the habit of classing under a 
category which in his hands has become an extensive one—that of 
shams. He calls them by various forcible but ugly names,—as 
“old clothes,” “spectral inanities,” “gibbering phantoms,” or, 
with plainer meaning, “ huge unveracities and unrealities.” That 
Sterling at any time of his life accepted these for “eternal veri- 
ties” he cannot consider a step from the “no” to the “ yes,” nor 
their repudiation as a step backwards from the “ yes” to the “ no.” 
Let him speak for himself. He is commenting on Sterling’s entry 
into orders as Mr. Hare’s curate at Hurstmonceaux. 

* Concerning this ey of Sterling's to find sanctuary in the old Church, 
and desperately grasp the hem of her garment in such manner, there will at 
present be many opinions; and mine must be recorded here in flat reproval of 
it, in mere pitying condemnation of it, as a rash, false, unwise and unpermitted 
step. Nay, among the evil lessons of bis Time to poor Sterling I cannot but 
account this the worst; properly indeed, as we may say, the ‘ 
solemn apology and consecration, of all the evil lessons that were in it to 
him. Alas, if we did remember the divine and awful nature of God’s Truth, 
and had not so forgotten it as poor doomed creatures never did before,— 
should we, durst we in our most audacious moments, think of wedding it to 
the world’s Untruth, which is also, like all untruths, the Devil’s? Only in 
the world’s last lethargy can such things be done, and aceounted safe and_ 
pious! Fools! ‘ Do you think the Living God is a buzzard idol,’ sternly 
asks Milton, that you dare address Him in this manner ?—Such darkn 
thick sluggish clouds of cowardice and oblivious basreness, have accum 
on us; thickening as if towards the eternal sleep! It is not now known, 
what never needed proof or statement before, that Religion is not a doubt ; 
that it is a certainty,—or else a mockery and horror. That none or all of 
the many things we are in doubt about, and need to have demonstrated and 
rendered probable, can by amy alchemy be made a ‘ Religion’ for us; but 
are and must continue a ul, quiet or unquiet, Hypocrisy for us; and 
bring—sa/vation, do we fancy? I think, it is another g they will bring; 
and are, on all hands, visibly bringing, this good while !——” 

Herein consists the whole difference between Hare and Carlyle 
Hum Life of John Sterling. By Thowes Carlyle. Published by Chapman emi 
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n their views of Sterling’s career. They look at it from such opposite 
ints that what is the zenith to one is the nadir to the other. 
at Sterling himself thought of it, was strikingly expressed to 
his brother, Captain age J Sterling, by a comparison of his case 
“to that of a young lady who has tragically lost her lover, and is 
willing to be half-hoodwinked into a convent, or in any noble or 
quasi-noble way to escape from a world which has become intole- 
rable.” The truth seems to be, that Sterling went into orders 
under the combined influence of remorse for the share he had inad- 
vertently had in causing the disastrous fate of a near relative, (Mr. 
Boyd, who was shot with Torrijos in Spain,) and of a gradual dis- 
enchantment from trust in mere political schemes for the regenera- 
tion of mankind,—a disease more common to the genial young men 
of his time than of ours. That while in the exercise of his duties 
as a parish-priest he was energetic, useful, and happy, the evidence 
in Mr. Hare’s book is fully sufficient to show. It is impossible to 
say whether his scepticism would have come upon him had he 
continued in that active career; but it is certainly a gratuitous 
supposition of Mr. Carlyle that the ill-health which put an end to 
it was only the outward and ostensible cause of its termination, 
and does not appear to be borne out by a single letter or expres- 
sion of Sterling’s own. Indeed, for years after he left Hurstmon- 
ceaux, he seemed to continue as firm in his attachment to Chris- 
tianity as when he was there; though, on the other hand, it may 
well be doubted whether a man of Sterling’s intellect, who would 
sent day to keep them under any conceivable circumstances. We 
think that Mr. 
an influence to Sterling’s forced inactivity, and Mr. Carlyle has 
certainly not taken it sufficiently into account as a determining 
cause of his scepticism. 

But whatever subject Mr. Carlyle takes up, and whether he be 
right or wrong in his opinions, he is sure to write an interesting 
book. He is never wearisome, and whether his tale have been 
twice told or not, he clothes it by his original treatment with an 
attractive charm that few writers can lend even to an entirely new 
subject. The maxim of the author of Modern Antiquity, that 

“True genius is the ray that flings 
A novel light o’er common things,” 

has seldom been better illustrated than by this life of Sterling. The 
facts are most of them neither new nor of a nature in themselves 
to excite any very strong interest, but the details of the life are 
told with such simplicity, and yet with such constant reference to 
the grand educational process which they collectively make up, 
that one seems listening to a narrative by Sterling’s guardian 
angel, loving enough to sympathize in the smallest minutiw, and 
wise enough to see in each of them the greatness of the crowning 
result. Nor is this impression in the least impaired by the in- 
significance of the sum total of Sterling’s actual achievements. 
For had they been tenfold greater than they were, they would have 
been as nothing in the presence of that which Mr. Carlyle looks to 
as the soul’s great achievement—heroic nobleness of struggle and 
a calm abiding of the issue. After noticing the purity of Sterling’s 
character, and his conformity to “the so-called moralities,” his 
biographer goes on to say— 

“Tn clear and perfect fidelity to Truth wherever found, in childlike and 
soldierlike, pious and valiant loyalty to the Highest, and what of good and 
evil that might send him,—he cnulied among good men. The joys and the 
sorrows of his lot he took with true simplicity and acquiescence. Like a 
true son, not like a miserable mutinous rebel, he comported himself in this 
Universe, Extremity of distress,—and surely his fervid temper had enough 
of contradiction in this world,—could not tempt him into impatience at any 
time. By no chance did you ever hear from him a whisper of those mean 
repinings, miserable arraignings and questionings of the Eternal Power, 
such as weak souls even well disposed will sometimes give way to in the 
pressure of their despair; to the tike of this he never yielded, or showed 
the least tendency to yield ;—which surely was well on his part. For the 
Eternal Power, I still remark, will not answer the like of this, but silently 
and terribly accounts it impious, blasphemous, and damnable, and now as 
heretofore will visit it as such. Not a rebel but a son, I said; willing to suf- 
fer when Heaven said, Thou shalt ;—and withal, what is perhaps rarer in 
such a combination, willing to rejoice also, and right cheerily taking the 
good that was sent, whensoever or in whatever form it came. 

“A pious soul we may justly call him; devoutly submissive to the will of 
the Supreme in all things : the highest and sole essential form which Re- 
ligion can assume in man, and without which all forms of religion are a 
mockery and a delusion in man.” 

Every one not personally acquainted with Sterling will feel, 
that the great interest of the book is in the light thrown by 
it on Mr. Carlyle’s own belief. For good or evil, Mr. Carlyle is a 
power in the country; and those who watch eagerly the signs of 
the times have their eyes fixed upon him. What he would have 
us leave is plain enough, and that too with all haste, as a sinking 
ship that will else carry us—state, church, and sacred property— 
down along with it. But whither would he have us fly? Isthere 
firm land, be it ever so distant? or is the wild waste of waters, 
seething, warring round as far as eye can reach, our only hope ? 








Tare on the one hand has attributed too exclusive | 


surrender his beliefs to Strauss’s Leben Jesu, is likely in the pre- | furnishes hints, not to be mistaken thong 


| trines of this teacher must be so much more inte 





from Goethe, and declamations, however brilliantly the 
phrased, are but a poor compensation for the slightest che may be 
“ the hope of immortality brought to light by the gospel,” uring of 
it conveyed to the hut of the poorest man, to awaken hi ana 
intelligence and lighten the load of his misery, Mr C 
slights, after his contemptuous fashion, the poetry of his pe arlyle 
raries: one of them has uttered in song some’ practical wit 
which he would do well to heed— Wisdom 
“0 thou that after toil and storm 
May’st seem to have reached a purer air 
Whose faith has centre everywhere, , 
Nor cares to fix itself to form, ” 
** Leave thou thy sister, when she prays, 
Her early heaven, her happy views ; 
Nor thou with shadowed AR confuse 
A life that leads melodious days. 
“Her faith through form is pure as thine, 
Her hands are quicker unto good. 
Oh, sacred be the flesh and blood 
To which she links a truth divine! 
**See thou, that countest reason ripe 
In holding by the law within, 
Thou fail not in a world of sin, 
And even for want of such a type.” 
This life of Sterling will be useful to the class whose beliefs 


F é have 
given way before Mr. Carlyle’s destroying energies 


; because j 
\ h not obtrusive, as to the 
extent to which they must be prepared to go if they would really 
be his disciples. If the path has in its very dangers an attraction 
for some, while others are shudderingly repelled, in either case the 
result is desirable, as it is the absence of certainty which causes 
the pain and paralyzes the power of action. At any rate, the doe. 
lligible to the 
mass when applied, as they are here, in commentary upon a life al] 
whose details are familiar, because it is the life of a contemporary 
and a countryman, that all who read must inevitably be impressed 
with that great lesson of the philosophic poet-— ~ 

** The intellectual power through words and things 

Goes sounding on, @ dim and perilous way.” 

Though John Sterling is of course the principal figure in the 
composition, and Mr. Carlyle’s treatment the great attraction of 
the book, yet the figures in the background will be those to make 
most impression on the general reader. Coleridge stands there in 
striking but caricatured likeness; and even his most devoted ad- 
mirers will not be sorry to see a portrait of their master by such 
a hand: and all will curiously observe the contrast between the 
sarcastic bitterness which colours the drawing of the philosophic 
Christian, and the kindly allowance through which the character 
of John Sterling’s father, the famous “ Thunderer” of the Times, 
is delineated. We half suspect that Coleridge would have ap- 
peared to Mr. Carlyle a much greater man, if he had allowed him 
to declaim—* Harpocrates-Stentor,” as Sterling calls him—with 
trumpet voice and for time unlimited on the divine virtues of Si- 
lence. There are besides, as in all Mr. Carlyle’s works, passages of 
wise thought expressed in most felicitous language: of which not 
the least important is this advice given to Sterling in reference to 
his poetic aspirations. 

“ You can speak with supreme excellence ; sing with considerable excel- 
lence you never can. And the Age itself, does it not, beyond most ages, de- 
mand and require clear speech; an Age ineapable of being sung to, in any 
but a trivial manner, till these convulsive agonies and wild revolutionary 
overturnings readjust themselves? Intelligible word of command, not mu- 
sical psalmody and fiddling, is possible in this fell storm of battle. Beyond 
all ages, our Age admonishes whatsoever thinking or writing man it has: 
Oh speak to me, some wise intelligible speech ; your wise meaning, in the 
shortest and clearest way; behold, I am dying for want of wise meaning, 
and insight into the devouring fact: speak, if you have any wisdom! As to 
song so-called, and your fiddling talent,—even if you have one, much more 
if you have none,—we will talk of that a couple of centuries hence, when 
things are calmer again. Homer shall be thrice weleome; but only when 
Troy is taken: alas, while the siege lasts, and battle’s fury rages every- 
where, what can I do with the Homer? I want Achilleus and Odysseus, 
and am enraged to see them trying to be Homers!—” 

These bricks from Babylon convey but scanty intimation of the 
varied interest of the book. However the readers of it may differ 
from its opinions, they cannot but find, even in Mr. Carlyle’s mis- 
judgments and prejudices, ample matter for serious reflection : for 
if he misjudges, it is generally because he is looking too intently 
at a single truth, or a single side of a truth; and such misjudg- 
ments are more suggestive than the completest propositions of @ 
less earnest, keen-sighted, and inendenel thinker. He is indeed 
more a prophet than a logician or a man of science. And one les- 
son we may all learn from this, as from everything he writes,—and 
it is alesson that interferes with no ereed,—that honesty of purpose, 
and resoluteness to do and to say the thing we believe to be the 
true thing, will give heart to a man’s life, when all ordinary mo- 
tives to action and all ordinary supports of energy have failed like 


the pilot-stars, shining fitfully through the parting of the storm- | * Totten reed. 


clouds, our only guidance? There are hearts in this land almost 
broken, whose old traditional beliefs, serving them at least as moral 


GOSSE’S NATURALIST’S SOJOURN IN JAMAICA.* 


supports, Mr. Carlyle and teachers like him have undermined. | Trvty says Mr. Gosse in his preface, “natural history is far too 


Some betake themselves to literature, as Sterling did; some fill up 
the void with the excitement of politics; others feebly bemoan their 
irreparable loss, and wear an outward seeming of universal irony 
and sarcasm. Mr. Carlyle has no right, no man has any right, to 
weaken or destroy a faith which he cannot or will not replace with 
a . We have no hesitation in saying, that the language 
which Mr. Carlyle is in the habit of employing towards the reli- 
an of Eng’ and of Europe is unjustifiable. He ought to 
said nothing, or he ought to have said more. Seraps of verse 


much a science of dead things—a necrology. It is mainly conver- 
sant with dry skins, furred or feathered, blackened, shrivelled, and 
hay-stuffed,” and with other externals that bear about as much re- 
semblance to the living creature as a mask does to a visage oF & 
mummy toa man. “That alone,” he continues, “ is worthy to be 
called natural history, which investigates and records the condition 
of living things—of things in a state of nature—if animals, 
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- ig animals.” There are two obstacles, however, to this mode of | 
investigation ; one outward, the other inward. It is not everybody 
who can manage the geographical ag of the matter—who can go 
countries where the creatures he wishes to observe are living 
ina state of nature. Neither is it every one who likes to expose 
himself wandering in Tropical savannas or woods to the risks of 
‘ssmata, sun-strokes, and too close a proximity to animals or rep- 
tiles, independently of the labours and privations of the under- 
: This mode of study tests the artist and devotee ; it is only 
one whose heart is in his pursuit that can derive pleasure from it. 

Mr. Gosse is a man of this stamp. Nearly a dozen years ago, 
he gave the world his observations upon nature, made whilst a 
settler in Lower Canada ; some seven years afterwards he pre- 
sented it with the results of a residence in Jamaica, so far as ap- 
plied to the birds of the island. His present volume is of a more 
yarious kind ; containing eighteen months’ observaiion on animal 
and yegetable life as it came before him, mingled with excursions 
and their incidents. As in the former volume, he has been as- 
sisted by the contributions of Mr. Richard Hill, of Spanish Town ; 
anaturalist of zeal and energy, with a more than local reputation. 

The book is substantially a journal ; the daily observations upon 
any particular creature being brought together, but the original 
diction retained; the topics that were at once complete as an ex- 
cursion appearing without change. This method gives force and 
freshness of style, but sometimes at the expense of condensation. 
Mr. Gosse is fluent and fertile, but his fertility is apt to run into ex- 
uberant og he accumulates particulars, instead of de- 
pieting the whole. 

The main source of the freshness of the book is the circumstance 
that everything is drawn from Nature. Not a walk or a ride, an 
exploration or an excursion—not an observation on a plant, a 
shell, a fish, a reptile, a bird, or an animal—but is a transcript of 
something real. The fact may be slight in itself, the description 
may be a little overdone; and if Mr. Gosse be tried by his own 
law, the adjuncts will sometimes be found to predominate over the 
principal—the landscapes to be more conspicuous than the animals, 
whose habits were Mr. Gosse’s main business: but there is ever 

t the life, the light, the warmth, the variety of Nature, and 
that congruity of the parts with each other that always distin- 
ishes her. 

Although very often ranking among the most graceful and beau- 
tiful of creatures, yet by man the reptile tribe can never be felt to 

either grace or beauty. There may be fascination in the 
snake—but it looks deadly even when innocuous; the lizard may 
be harmless, agile, and playful—but its resemblance to eft, croco- 
dile, orserpent, neutralizes its qualities, and people look at it with 
any feeling but that of liking. Yet there is a strange attraction 
about on which pene: us > turn first ae all to ond 
figures or descriptions in a book, and to gaze at them in exhibi- 
tions. Mr. eons has several accounts of snakes, taken from life. 
Here is a corrective one as to the black snake’s mode of moving, 
which applies to others of the tribe. | 

“Tt climbs with facility, mounting perpendicularly the smooth trunk of a 
tree, and gliding along the branches, on which it loves to lie in the sun. If 
alarmed, it will sometimes move along the branch, but generally drops to 
the ground, lowering its foreparts gradually but very quickly, and letting go 
with the tail last of all. The mode in which colubrine snakes (and perhaps 
others) mount trees, is, I think, misunderstood. We see them represented in 
engravings, as encircling the trunk or branches in spiral coils: but this, 
it may do very well for stuffed specimens in a museum, is not the | 
way in which a living snake mounts a tree. It simply glides up with the | 
bomen posse a be straight line, nyo inane by omen of ro 

expanded ribs, as we can see that the “iy 18s percepuDdbly dilate: 
sat dations. <3 fact, a ‘snake finds no more difficulty dyson swiftly up 
the vertical trunk of a tree than in gliding over the ground. I have been 
ished to remark how slight a contact is sufficient for it to maintain its 
hold. The black snake will allow the greatest part of its body to hang down 
in the air, and thus remain still, while little more than the tail maintains 
ke - clinging ap pe not — - -_ _— og 
udinally along it) to the upper surface of a branch: and it will often 
pan freely and aie from ae branch to another at a considerable in- 
ba projecting its — and body = poo age ease — the ——- 
motions of a snake in a tree are beautifully easy and free, and convey | 
impression that the reptile feels quite at home among the branches. : | 
_ “This is a bold and fierce snake, often turning when struck, and approach- | 
ing its assailant with the head erected in a most menacing attitude; the 
mouth opened to its widest extent. Ihave seen one thus endeavouring to 
attack, when foiled by being struck, and thrown off by a stick, at length be- 
come quite enraged; the neck being dilated to nearly an inch in width, and 
perfectly flattened, so that the white skin could be scen between the scales. 
. | Tollentemque minas et sibila colla tumentem.’-- Vine. Georg. iii. 421. 
It is this dilatation of the neck, but in a much higher degree, which gives so 
temarkable an appearance to the deadiy najas or cobras of Africa and India. 
A black snake, which I had tied by the neck with a string while I made a 
h of it, struck fiercely at me with gaping jaws as far as its cord would 
allow every time I looked up or down. ‘The Creoles say, that if a dog at- | 
= it, it always strikes at his eyes, and not infrequently produces blind- 


i 


ene not venomous, the bite of this coluber is rather an unpleasant 
air. 
., The following description of the capture of the Venus lizard, and 
its behaviour afterwards, will convey an idea of the author's 
sketches of what he calls diving animals. 
ne day in February, having ascended the ridge with a companion, my 
attention was arrested by a lizard about a foot long, and of a lively green 
colour, on the trunk of a small tree, head downward, intently watching our 
ms as we stood near. My young friend suggested the possibility of 
capturing it by slipping a noose over its head, while its attention was en- 
by whistling. I laughingly proceeded to try the spell; and having 
4 noose of small twine, which I tied to the end of a switch, I gently 
towards him whistling a lively tune. To my astonishment, he al- 
lowed me to slip the noose over his head, merely glancing his bright eye at 
the string as it passed. I jerked the switch; the music ceased; and the 
Breen-coated forester was sprawling in the air, dangling, greatly to his an- 
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noyance, at the end of my string. He was very savage, biting at everything 
near ; presently his colour began to change from greeu to blackish, till it was 
of an uniform bluish black, with darker bands on the body, and a brownish 
black on the tail; the only trace of green was just around the eyes. I 
carefully secured, without injuring him, and brought him home in the col- 
lecting-basket ; into which P had no sooner put him, than he fiercely seized 
a piece of linen in his teeth, and would not let it go for several hours. I 
transferred him to a wired cage, linen and all ; =i at length he suddenly 
let go his hold, and flew wildly about the cage, biting at anything presented 
to him. At night I observed him vividly green as at first ; a token, as I 
presumed, that he had in some measure recovered his equanimity. 

“The next day he continued very fierce. I hung the cage out in the sun : 
two or three times in the course of the day Lobserved him green ; but for the 
most part he was black. The changes were rather quickly accomplished. 

“* After he had been in my possession about four days, i observed him one 
morning sloughing his skin; the delicate epidermis, loosened from the body 
and legs, looked like a garment of thin white muslin, split irregularly down 
the legs and toes, and separated from that of the tail, on which the integu- 
ment yet adhered unbroken. Throughout the day the loosened skin hung 
about the animal, though more and more loosely. “He had not abated a whit 
of his fierceness; leaping at a stick pointed at him, and seizing it forcibly 
with his teeth. 

- Another individual, caught in the same locality and by the same device, 
I introduced into the cage of the former; who did’ not offer any molestation 
to the intruder, After they had remained in my possession, the one about 
six weeks, the other about four, they both died, almost on the same day, 
and both in the process of sloughing. In this operation the skin appears to 
be first separated from the head; for in one of these it was perfectly loose 
from the whole head, and was removable in one piece, but to the neck and 
entire body it still adhered by organic union. I suspect that the sloughin 
of the skin is, at least sometimes, the result of universal excitement. A 
that I have taken alive and caged, puis to many individuals,) after 
most violent behaviour at first, soon sloughed ; usually the very next day,” 

The following account by Mr. Hill not only reminds one of 
Waterton’s ride, but of the ensign’s adventures, quoted last week 
from Mr. Burton’s Scinde. 

** A cayman from the neighbouring lagoons of Lyson’s estate in St. Tho 
mas’s in the East, that used occasionally to poach the ducks and ducklings, 
having free warren about the water-mill, was taken in his prowl and killed. 
All sorts of suspicion was entertained about the depredator among the ducks, 
till the crocodile was surprised lounging in one of the ponds after a night’s 
oege Downie, the engineer of the plantation, shot at him and wounded 
iim; and though it did not seem that he was much hurt, he was hit with 
such sensitive effect that he immediately rose out of the pond to regain the 
morass. It was now that David Brown, an African wainman, came up ; and 
before the reptile could make a dodge to get away, he threw himself astride 
over his back, snatched up his fore-paws in a moment, and held them 
doubled up. The beast was immediately thrown upon his snout ; and though 
able to move freely his hind-feet, and slap his tail about, he could not budge 
half a yard, his power being altogether spent ina fruitless endeavour to grub 
himself onward. As he was necessarily confined to move in a circle, he was 
pretty nearly held to one spot. The African kept bis seat. His place across 
the beast being at the shoulders, he was exposed only to severe jerks as a 
chance of being thrown off. In this way a huge reptile eighteen feet long, 
for so he measured when killed, was held nema ewes one man, till Dow- 
nie reloaded his fowling-piece, and shot him quietly through the brain. 

“You will perceive that this is precisely the feat performed by Mr. Watere 
ton. He says his cayman plunged furiously, and lashed the sand with his 
tail, but that, being near the head, he was out of the reach of the strokes of 
it, and that his plunging and striking only made his seat uncomfortable. 
This seemed really almost all the ——— in David Brown's horsemanship; 
but as every plunge with him only drove the crocodile’s nose into the ground, 
whereas Mr. Waterton’s cayman was kept head-up by the people tugging at 
the hook in his throat, that would make his chivalry a more desperate ad- 
venture than David Brown's, for Ais beast’s efforts to get forward only more 
effectually set him fast where he was.’”’ 


We rather incline to give the palm to African Brown, for he did 


| all the work himself. It may be that it is theoretically better to 


be able to throw the crocodile on his nose, if you can ; but it is to 
be suspected that most people or gy s such a ride would 
rather that the creature’s jaw should be held by some external 
force. : 

As a contrast to the natural history, and a specimen of Mr. 
Gosse as a landscape-painter, we will take his sketch of a country- 
house in Jamaica. eae 

“ As Jamaica houses are commonly built on one principle, I will briefly 
describe it. The furnished part of the house is all on the same level, form- 
ing what we should call the first floor, the whole of the ground-floor a 
devoted to store-rooms and cellars. An arched passage open at each en 
leads through the house, beneath the dwelling apartments, from the road in 
front to the yard behind. ‘ : 

“A flight of stone steps, with iron balustrades, on which run beautiful 
twining and creeping plants, such as the lovely crimson quamoclit, the wax~- 
like hova carnosa, and others, leads the visitor up to the front door; and he 
is immediately ushered into a spacious hall, of the form of a cross, extend- 
ing the whole length and breadth of the house. This large hall is charac- 
teristic of all Jamaica houses: it forms the principal sitting-room ; and, 
from its shape, admits the cooling breeze to sweep through it, whenever 
there is a breath of air. The two square areas formed by one side of the 
cross are filled by bedrooms; but with these exceptions, the whole of the 
sides and ends of the hall are either occupied by windows, or open, and fur- 
nished with jalousies, a broad sort of transverse Venetian blinds, which 
freely admit the air while they exclude the glare of light, which in this 
country is scarcely less distressing than the heat. This large and cool apart- 
ment is furnished with sofas, ottomans, tables, chairs, &c., not differing from 
ours; but there is no fireplace, nor any carpet. Instead of the latter, the floor 
i le of the most beautiful of the native woods, in the selection of which 


| 1s mac 


much taste is often displayed, as also in the arrangement, so that the vari- 
ous colours of the wood may harmonize or contrast well with each other. 
timber is employed for floors. Great hardness is an indispensable requisite 
in the wood used, and capability of receiving a high polish, which is given 
and maintained with great labour. Scarcely anything surprises an — 
more than to tread on floors as beautifully polished as the finest tables of our 
drawingrooms. ‘The mode in which the gloss is daily renewed is curious : if 
the visitor should peep out of his bedroom about dawn of day, he would see 
some half a dozen af handmaids on their knees in the mid of the floor, 
with a great tray full of sour on cut in halves. Each maid takes 3 
half-orange, and rubs the floor with it until its juice is exhausted; it is 
then thrown aside, and the process is continued with another. When 

whole floor has been thus rubbed with orange-juice, it 1s rously scru 

with the half of a cocoa-nut husk; the rough fibres of which, acting as a 


Mahogany, greenheart, breadnut, and bloodheart, are among the trees whose 
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atiff brush, soon impart such a reflective power to the hard wood, as would 
pat Day and Martin into eestacies. Afterthe last toueh is given, it is amusing 
to see the utions taken by the waiting-maids to avoid dimming its 
beauty. preparation for breakfast, and various other duties, performed 
servants with feet, would seem to make it impossible that the floor 
uld remain untarnished ; but it does; and it is thus managed. The gil 
takes two pieces of linen cloth, and sets one foot upon each ; then with her 
toe and its next neighbour she grasps a pinch of the cloth, (for the 
” toes ave almost as effective as fingers,) and thus scuftles about the 
floor ; practice enabling them to do this with facility, without their feet ever 
coming into contact with the wood.” 








HERMAN MELVILLE’S WHALE.” 
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of Wales—never saw the captain's cavin. They put him Prince 
sailors, and made a whaleman of him. But, like The Czar Peat smong 

toil in the ship-yards of foreign cities, Queequeg disdained no poche ae to 
miny, if thereby he might haply gain the power of enlightening hie 1gllo~ 
tored countrymen. For at bottom—so he told me —he was “ys 


might make himself at home. But this tine young savage—this sea Prs 


| a profound desire to learn among the Christians. the arts whereby to make 


Tuis sea novel is a singular medley of naval observation, maga- | 
zine article writing, satiric reflection upon the conventionalisms of | 


civilized life, and rhapsody run mad. So far as the nautical parts 
are appropriate and unmixed, the portraiture is truthful and 
interesting. Some of the satire, especially in the early parts, is 
biting a reckless. The chapter-spinning is various in character ; 
now powerful from the vigorous and fertile fancy of the author, 
now little more than empty though sounding phrases. The rhap- 
sedy belongs to wordmongering where ideas are the staple ; where 
it takes the shape of narrative or dramatic fiction, it is phantas- 
mal—an attempted description of what is impossible in nature and 
without prebability in art; it repels the 


him. 

The elements of the story are a South Sea whaling voyage, nar- 
rated by Ishmael, one of the crew of the ship Pequod, from Nan- 
tucket. Its “ probable” portions consist of the usual sea matter in 
that branch of the industrial marine ; embracing the preparations 
for departure, the voyage, the chase and capture of whale, with 
the economy of cutting up, &c., and the peculiar discipline of 
the service. This matter is expanded by a variety of digressions 
on the nature and characteristics of the sperm whale, the history 
of the fishery, and similar things, in which a little know- 
ledge is made the excuse for a vast many words. The voyage is 
introduced by several chapters in which life in American seaports 
is rather broad! depicted. 

The “ marvellous 
as. well as by its inherent want of interest, at least as managed by 
Mr. Melville. In the superstition of some whalers, (grounded upon 
the malicious foresight which occasionally characterizes the attacks 
of the sperm fish upon the beats sent to capture it,) there is a white 
whale which possesses supernatural power. To capture or even to 
hurt it is beyond the art of man; the skill of the ie is useless; 
the harpoon does not wound it; it exhibits a contemptuous stra- 
tegy in its attacks upon the boats of its pursuers; and happy is 
the vessel where only loss of limb, or of a single life, attends its 
chase.. Ahab, the master of the Pequod—a mariner of long experi- 
ence, stern resolve, and indomitable courage, the high hero of ro- 
manee, in short, transferred to a whale-ship—has lost his leg in a 
cuntect with the white whale. Yastead of deunting Ahab, the loss 
exasperates him; and by long brooding over it his reason becomes 
shaken. In this condition he undertakes the voyage; making the 
chase of his fishy antagonist the sole object of his thoughts, and, 


80 far as he ean without exciting overt insubordination among his 


Officers, the object of his ~—— 
Such a groundwork is hardly natural enough for a regular-built | 


novel, tho it might form a tale, if rly managed. But Mr. 
Melville's Cryoterke provoke eune of te er rather than 
terror at the creation ; the soliloquies and dialogues of Ahab, in 
which the author attempts delineating the wild imaginings of mo- 
nomania, and exhibiting some profoundly speculative views of 
things in general, induce weariness or skipping ; while the whole 
scheme mars, as we have said, the nautical continuity of story— 
greatly assisted by various chapters of a bookmaking kind. 
Perhaps the earliest chapters are the best, although they contain 
little adventure. Their topics are fresher to English readers than 


the whale-chase, and they have more direct satire. One of the | 


leading personages in the voyage is Q 
that Ishmael falls in with at New 
forms a bosom friendship. 

“ Queequeg was a native of Kokovoko, an island fur away to the West 
and South. It is notdown in any map; true places never are. 

“ While yet a new-hatched savage, running wild about his native wood- 
lands in a grass clout, followed by the nibbling goats, as if he were a green 
sapling,—even then, in Queequeg’s ambitious soul lurked a strong desire 
to see something more of Christendom than a specimen whaler or two. 


ord, and with whom he 


¥iis father high chi king; hi le a high priest; « - 
oe Set See Ses ES Si eee gat; ant on Be | young man, we may be taking the bread from those widows and those ot- 


maternal side he boasted aunts who were the wives of unconquerable 


ueg, a South Sea Islander, | 


warriors. There was excellent blood in his veins—royal stuff; though sadly | 


vitiated, I fear, by the cannibal propensity he nourished in his untutored | 


youth. 

“ A Sag Harbour ship visited his father’s bay, and Queequeg sought a 
passage to Christian lands. But the ship, having her full complement of sea- 
men, spurned his suit; and not all the King his father’s influence could 
prevail. But Queequeg vowed a vow. Alone in his canoe, he paddled off 
toa distant strait, which he knew the ship must pass through when she 
quitted the island. On one side was a coral reef; on the other a low tongue 
of land, covered with mangrove thickets, that grew out into the water. 
Hiding his canoe, still affoat, — these thickets, with its prow seaward, 
he sat down in the stern, paddle low in hand; and when the ship was 
gliding by, like a flash he darted out—gained her side—with one backward 

of his foot capsized and sank his canoe—climbed up the chains—and 
throwing himself at full length upon the deck, grappled a ring-bolt there, 
and swore not to let it go though hacked in pieces. 

“In vain the captain threatened to throw hinr overboard—suspended 2 
cutlass over his naked wrists : Queequeg was the son of a king, and 
Queequeg not. Struck by his desperate dauntlessness, and his wild 
desire to visit Christendom, the captain at last relented, and told him he 

*® The Whale. By Herman Melville, Author of ‘*T: ,” “Omoo,” “ Redb: x 
“*Mardi,” ‘* White Jacket.” In — volumes, Pubitshed by Bentley. = 


er instead of attract- | 


injures the book by disjointing the narrative, 


his people still happier than they were, and more than that, stil] 
than they were. But, alas! the practices of whalemen soon conyi 
that even Christians could be both miserable and wicked, infinite! 

so than all his father’s heathens. Arrived at last in old Sag Harbour 
seeing what the sailors did there, and then going on to Nantucket, and 
ing how they spent their wages in that place ake, r Queequeg cunt 
up for lost. Thought he, it’s a wicked world in all meridia’ Til die 
’agan.”” 

The strongest point of the book is its “characters.” Ahab, in. 
deed, is a melodramatic exaggeration, and Ishmael is little more 
than a mouthpiece ; but the harpooners, the mates, and several of 
the seamen, are truthful portraitures of the sailor as modified } 
the whaling service. The persons ashore are equally good, the 
they are soon lost sight of. The two Quaker owners are the author's 
means for a hit at the religious hypocrisies. Captain Bildad,an olj 
sea-dog, has got rid of everything pertaining to the meeting-house 
save an occasional “thou” and “thee.” Captain Peleg, in Ameri. 
can phrase “ professes religion.” The following extract exhibits the 
two men when Ishmael is shipped. 

“T began to think it was high time to settle with myself at what terms I 
would be willing to engage for the voyage. I was already aware that in the 
whaling business they paid no wages, but all hands, including the captaj 
received certain shares of the profits, called days ; and that these lays were 
proportioned to the degree of importance pertaining to the respective duties 
of the ship’s company. I was also aware that, being a green hand at 
whaling, my own = would not be very large: but, considering that I wag 
used to the sea, could steer a ship, splice a rope, and all that, I made no 
doubt that, from all I had heard, I should be offered at least the two hundred 
and seventy-fifth lay—that is, the two hundred and seventy-tifth part of 
the clear net proceeds of the voyage, whatever that might ever. 
amount to. And though the two hundred and seventy-fifth lay was what 
they call a rather Jong day, yet it was better than nothing ; and if we had a 
lucky voyage, might pretty nearly pay for the clothing I would wear out 
on it, not to speak of my three years’ beef and board, for which I would not 
have to pay one stiver. 

“Tt might be thought that this was a poor way to accumulate a prineely 
fortune: and so it was, a very poor way indeed, But I am one of those that 
never take on about princely fortunes, and am quite content if the world ig 
ready to board and lodge me while I am putting up at this grim sign of the 
Thunder-cloud. Upon the whole, I thought that the two hundred and 
seventy-fifth lay would be about the fair thing, but would not have been 
surprised had I been offered the two hundredth, considering I was of a 
broad-shouldered make. 

** But one thing, nevertheless, that made me a little distrustful about 2e- 
ceiving a generous share of the profits, was this : ashore, I had heard some- 
thing of both Captain Peleg and his unaceountable old crony Bildad; how 
that they, being the principal proprietors of the Pequod, therefore the other 
and more inconsiderable and scattered owners left nearly the whole ma 
ment of the ship’s affairs to these two. And I did not know but that the 
stingy old Bildad might have a deal to say about shipping hands, especially 
as I now found him on board the Pequod, quite at home there in the cabin, 
and reading his Bible, as if at his own fireside. Now while Peleg was vain- 
ly trying to mend a pen with his jack-knife, old Bildad, to my no smallsur- 

rise, considering that he was ab an interested party in these proceedings— 
3ildad never heeded us, but went on mumbling to himself out of his book, 
‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures, upon earth, where moth——’ 

“*Well Captain Bildad,’ interrupted Peleg, ‘what d’ye say—what lay 
shall we give this young man >’ 

“ «Thou knowest best,’ was the sepulchral reply ; ‘the seven hundred and 
seventy-seventh wouldn’t be too much, would it >—‘ where moth and rust do 
corrupt, but day——’ 

‘* Lay indeed, thought I, and such a lay !—the seven hundred and seventy~ 
seventh! Well, old Bildad, you are determined that I, for one, shall not day 
up many Zays here below, where moth and rust do corrupt. It wasan exs 
ceedingly long lay that, indeed; and though from the magnitude of the 
figure it might at first deceive a landsman, yet the slightest consideration 
will show that, though seven hundred and seventy-seven is a pretty large 
number, yet when you come to make a teenth of it, you will then see,I say, 
that the seven hundred and seventy-seventh part of a farthing is a good deal 
less than seven hundred and seventy-seven gold doubloons. And so I thought 
at the time. 

“ *Why, b——t your ™ Bildad |” cried Peleg, ‘thou dost not want to 
swindle this young man! he must have more than that >’ : 

“ ¢Seven hundred and seventy-seventh,’ again said Bildad, without lift- 
ing his eyes; and then went on mumbling—‘ for where your treasure 18, 
there will your heart be also.’ 

“ «T am going to put him down for the three hundredth,’ said Peleg ; “do 
ye hear that Bildad? The three hundredth lay, I say.’ ‘ d 

“ Bildad laid down his book, and, turning solemnly towards him, said, 
‘Captain Peleg, thou hast a generous heart; but thou must consider the 
duty thou owest to the other owners of this ship—widows and orphans, 
many of them; and that, if we too abundantly reward the labours of this 


phans. The seven hundred and seventy-seventh lay, Captain Peleg.’ 

“¢ Thou Bildad!’ roared Peleg, starting up, and clattering abeut the 
cabin. ‘ B——t ye, Captain Bildad ; if I had followed thy advice in these 
matters, I would afore now had a conscience to lug about that would be 
heavy enough to founder the largest = that ever sailed round Cape Iforn. 

“ ? Captain Peleg,’ said Bildad steadily, ‘ thy conscience may be drawing 
ten inches of water or ten fathoms—I can’t tell; but as thou art still an 
impenitent man, Captain Peleg, I greatly fear lest thy conscience be but @ 
leaky one, and will in the end sink thee foundering down to the fiery pit, 
Captain Peleg.’ ” 

It is a canon with some critics that nothing should be introduced 
into a novel which it is physically impossible for the writer to 
have known: thus, he must not describe the conversation of miners 
in a pit if they all perish. Mr. Melville hardly steers clear of this 
rule, and he continually violates another, by beginning in the at 
tobiographical form and changing ad libitum into the narrative. 
His catastrophe overrides all rule: not only is Ahab, with his 
boat’s-crew, destroyed in his last desperate attack upon the white 
whale, but the Pequod herself sinks with all on board into the 
depths of the illimitable ocean. Such is the go-ahead method. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 


t week gives further token of reviving publication. Besides the 

The currel in precedin pages, Messrs. Longman have issued the History 

veelish Railways, by the gossipy raconteur of facts and anecdotes connected 

with the Bank of England and the Stock Exchange, Mr. Francis. Messrs. Col- 

and Smith and Elder, have furnished two novels ofthe day. There are 

ae he of travels by Americans—probably reprints. Dr. Cheever’s *Sand- 

pn * is in the main an account of the state of religion there: Mr. 

Calton’s Deek and Port” is more various in its field 4 containing a narra- 

tive of a voyage from Norfolk to California, in an American frigate of which 

as cha lain. 

» - morn of the English Railway ; its Social Relations, and Revela- 
ions. 1820—1 

the Bank of England, its Times and Traditions,” &c. In two volumes. 

The Livingstones ; a Story of Real Life. In three volumes. 

Florence Sackville, or Self-Dependence ; an Autobiography. By Mrs. 
Bunbury. In three volumes. 

Life in the Sandwich Islands ; or the Meart of the Pacific, as it Was 
‘and Is. By the Reverend Henry T. Cheever, Author of “ The Island 
World of the Pacific.”’ 

Deck and Port; ox Incidents of a Cruise to California. With Sketches 
of Rio de Janeiro, Valparaiso, Lima, Honolulu, and San Francisco. 
By the Reverend Walter Colton, Author of “ A Visit to Constanti- 
no,le and Athens.” 


A Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica, By Philip Wenry Gosse, A.L.S., | 


&c.; assisted by Richard Hill, Esq., &e. 
The Whale. By Herman Melville, Author of “ Typee,” &c. 
volumes. 


Exposition of the Gospel according to St. Luke, in a series of Lectures. 
y James Thomson, D.D., Mirister of the parish of Eccles, Berwick- 
shire. In three volumes. 

[The third volume of this work completes a series which has been in the 
course of publication since 1849. The exposition is not of the character of 
annotation or commentary, but a series of lectures on the events in the life 
ofthe Saviour as narrated by Luke, and of other circumstances that bear 
upen his mission—as the teaching of John the Baptist. The word e: lecture ” 
in the present case is not a synonyme for sermon: a lay expositional cha- 
raster pervades the work, without losing sight of its religious subject or re- 
igious object. Dr. Thomson does not aim at high eloquence, or nice refine- 
meats of theology, but contents himself with a plain and clear exposition of 
lessons to be derived from the miracles and other incidents in the life of 
Christ. Those who do not object to so elaborate a work, will find the expo- 
sitinal lectures well adapted to private or family reading—more appropriate 
in their tone, in fact, than if they partook more of the sermon. The Doctor 

of course is Anti-Papal. } 

The New Criminal Law Statutes, from 1847 to 1851; together with a 
Digest of all the Criminal Law Reports during the same period ; with 
Notes and a copious Index. By Edward W. Cox, Esq., Editor of 
€ox’s Criminal Law Cases, and W. St. Leger Babington, Esq., LL.D., 

isters-at-law. 

texts of the statutes affecting the criminal law, passed during the last 

four years, with explanatory and suggestive foot-notes, preceded by a well- 
arranged and careful digest of the criminal cases that have been decided 
within the same period. It is a useful book, as well to the professional man 
as te the humorist or satirist: no invention could reach the contradiction 
and absurdity of the sages of the law. ] 

Commercial Law, its Principles and Administration ; or the Mercan- 
tile Law of Great Britain compared with the Codes and Laws of Com- 
merce of other Mercantile Countries, and the Institutes of Justinian. 
By Leone Levi, Member of the Society for Promoting the Amendment 
of the Law, &c. Volume II. Part I. 

Nos first part of the sccond volume of Mr. Leone Levi's elaborate and use- 
ul digest of the Commercial Law of civilized nations contains Bills of Ex- 
change, Marine Insurance, and Average, presented as nearly as possible in 
juxtaposition. ] 

What shall we Have for Dinner? Satisfactorily Answered by numerous 


Bills of Fare for trom Two to Eighteen Persons. By Lady Maria | 


Clutterbuck. 

Anumber of bills of fare fora small, a middling, or a large dinner-party, 
ollowed by recipes for some of the peculiar dishes named in the bills. From 
the predominance of toasted cheese, we can well believe that the late Sir John 
Clutterback, Alderman and lover of good dinners, had a capital digestion. 
We doult. however, whether the general domestic difficulties, feelingly ve- 
ferred to by the Alderman’s relict, originate somuch in the matter as in the 
manner. Special dishes of dislike or disagreement apart, any dinner may be 
pronounced os where the materials are good, the cookery good, and the ser- 
vice good. It is the failure in one or all of these points that constitutes the 
= “ private life—the skeleton in every house ; not the difficulty of choosing 

es. 

The Farming of Somersetshire. By Thomas Dyke Acland jun., and 

William Sturge. 

(Mr. Acland’s portion in this publication is a reprint from his prize essay 
published in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, with a revision, 
and some additions on tenant-right. r. Sturge was a competitor on the 
Same oecasion, and the rival reports now appear in friendly junction.] 

Luther; or Rome and the Reformation. By Robert Montgomery, 
M.A., Author of “The Christian Life.” Sixth edition, revised and 
enli 

ItrvstrateD Works Anp Prints. 

The Illustrated Exhibition Almanack for 1852. 


[This publication differs from others of its class in the number of its wood- | 


cuts. There are two to each month, besides a fac-simile of the illustrations 
to the Saxon Calendar, four designs to illustrate the seasons, and various 
others of a miscellaneous kind. The most interesting are the bird's-eye 
view of the Champs Elysées, and the diagram of Léon Foucault's pendulum, 


visibly poms the diurnal motion of the earth. There is money’s-worth for | 
money. 


I. €. Adams, A.M., Coll. Divi Johannis apud Cantabrigienses Socius ; 
Neptuno calculo monstratus, a. p. 1845. Painted by Thomas Mog- 

. ford; engraved by Samuel Cousins, A.R A. 
Against the dense background of trashy portraits of conspicuous nobodies, 
¢ is of our distinguished astronomer relieves itself to great advantage. Its 
—_ Mr. Mogford, is generally to be known by a solid unaffected style, free 
pe pettiness and prettiness, and from the commonplaces of accessory and 
pe attribute, which threaten our actual school of portraiture with the th 
of inanition, On the present occasion, he has been fortunate in having a 
sitter not. only intellectually but pictorially interesting. An earnest manly 
Save scope for the production of the best points of his style; and he has 


845. By John Francis, Author of “The History of | 


In three | 


made the most of his opportunity. The codperation of Mr. Consins as en- 
graver is a further condition of success, completing a work im all respects 
satisfactory. ] 
Antiquarian Gleanings in the North of England. Drawn and etched 
by W. B. Seott. Nos. IIT. and IV. 
PAMPHLETS. 
The Progress and Prospects of Christianity in the United States of 
America, &c. By R. Baird, D.D., &c. 
Al Letter on Reform of the Superior Courts of Common Law, to the 
Right Honourable Lord John Russell, By R. P. Collier, Esq. 
Kossuth and “ The Times.” 
Russia.” 
The Present Crisis in Egypt, in Relation to our Overland Communica~ 
tion with India. No. II. 


RIRTHS,. 

On the 15th October, at Cranfield Rectory, Beds, the Wife of the Rev. George 
Gardner Harter, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at the residence of Lord Wemyss, Queen Street, Edinburgh, Lady 
Anne Charteris, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, the Wife of the Rev. Daniel Moore, North Terrace, Camberwell, of 
a son. 

On the 18th, at Windlestone Hall, Durham, Lady Eden, of a son. 

On the 19th, at Bramall Hall, Cheshire, the Lady of Major Davenport, of a son. 

On the 19th, at Woodlands, near Taunton, the Wife of the Hon. Charles Napier, 
of a daughter. 

| _ On the 2Pth, at Coston Rectory, near Melton Mowbray, the Wife of the Hon. and 
| Rev. John Sandilands, of a son. 

On the 21st, in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel 
| Vansittart, of a son. 

On the 23d, at the Admiralty, the Wife of Captain Alexander Milne, R.N., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 16th August, at St. George’s Cathedral Church, Cape Town, Samuel Wil- 
liam Hall, Esq., of the Queen's service, only son of the late Eicutonant-Colonel Sa- 
| muel — C.B., to Mary Ann Martha, only daughter of Edward Norton, Esq., of 
| Cape Town. 
| _ On the 3d September, at the Cathedral, Bombay, George Palmer Robinson, Esq., 

eldest son of the late John Joseph Robinson, Esq., of Banff, N.B., to Madeline 

Mellington, eldest daughter of William Brooks, Esq., Master in Equity to the 

Supreme Court. 

On the 14th October, at St. John's Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, the Rev. Henry 
Mordaunt Fletcher, youngest son of the late Miles Angus Fletcher, Esq., to Char- 
— youngest daughter of Dr. Alexander Monro, of Craiglochhart, county of 

‘dinburgh. 

On the 16th, at the Church of the Moly Trinity, Westbourne Terrace, Walter 
Brown, youngest son of the late Joseph Hayman Arnold, Esq., to Maria, second 
daughter of the late Mr. Sergeant Edward Lawes. 

On the 16th, at Bywell, St. Andrews, Sir Edward Blackett, Bart., of Matfen, 
Northumberland, to Frances Vese, Widow of the late William Henry Ord, Esq., 
M.P. for Newport, Isle of Wight, and daughter of the late Sir William Loraine, 
Bart. 

On the 16th, at Paris, at the church of the Madeleine, and afterwards at the Bri- 
tish Embassy, the Colonel Comte de Septeuil, to Lady Moratia Capel, sister of the 
Earl of Essex. 

On the Lith, at Ormesby, Yorkshire, Thomas Nash, eldest son of the late Captain 
Scallon, R.N., of Prittlewell, Essex, to Sarah Jane Gray, eldest daughter of the Bev. 
Thomas Irvin, Vicar of Ormesby. 

On the 21st, at All Saints’, Fulham, William Knottesford Gretton, Esq. (late Fifth 
Fusiliers,) to Annie, second daughter of Major-General Sir John FP. Burgoyne, 
K.C.B., Inspector-General of Fortitications. 

On the 2ist, at Cuddesdon Church, the Rev. H. J. Pye, Reeter of Clifton Camp- 
ville, Stafford, eldest son of H. J. Pye, Bsq., of Cliftom Mull, to Emily Charlotte, 
only daughter of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


By the Author of “The Revelations of 











DEATHS. 

On the 10th October, Thomas Beddell, Esq., of the Duiry, Finchingfield, Eseex; 
in his 90th year. 

On the 13th, at Frimley Park, near Bagshot, Lady Griselda Tekell, Wife ef Jobn 
Tekell, Esq., sister of the Earl of Stanhope, and last surviving granddaughter of 
the first Earl of Chatham ; in her 73d year. 

On the 15th, at Eastcombe, the Right Hon. Eleanor Agnes, Dowager Countess of 
Buckinghamshire. 

On the 15th, Lieutenant John Ayshford Sanford, R.N., fourth son of E. A. San- 

| ford, Esq., of Nynehead Court, Somerset ; in his 25th year. 

On the 16th, in Montagu Square, Major-General Herbert Bowen, C.B., of the Hon. 
East India Company's Service; in his 71st year: 

On the 16th, at Bromley College, Elizabeth Gayton, Widow of the late Bev. 
George Clark Gayton, of Swallowfield, Berks; in her 96th year. 

On the I7th, John Lye, Esq., of Walcot Place, Lambeth, and of Lancaster Place, 
Strand; in his 74th year. 

On the 18th, at Rossie Priory, the Hon. Victor Alexander, Master of Kinnaird. 
| On the 19th, Agnes Scarth, Lady Kelly, Wife of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, one of her 

Majesty’s counsel. 

On the 19th, at Glazenwood House, Essex, Frederick Wood, Esq., eldest surviving 
son of the Rev. Sir John Page Wood, Bart. ; in his 27th year, 

On the 20th, in Hyde Park Gardens, the Dowager Lady Otway, Relict of the late 
Adwiral Sir Robert Waller Otway, Bart., G.C.B.; in her 67th year. 

On the 21st, in Lincoln College, Oxford, the Rev, John Radford, D.D., Reetor of 
that college. 

On the 23d, in Grosvenor Square, Katharine Elizabeth, Countess Dowager of 
Mornington ; in her 92d year. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 
| Orrick or Onvxance, Oct. 18.— Royal Regt. of Artillery—Sec. Lieut. F..C. Griffin 
to be First Lieut. vice Carden, dec. 
Corps of Royal Engineers —See. Lieut. J.. C. Cowell, with temporary rank, to be 


Sec. Lieut. with permanent rank. 


7 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, October 21. 

Partnersutps Disso.vep.-—Johnson and Ashenden, John Street, Doekhead, corm 
dealers —Roberts and Jones, Liverpool, tea-dealers—Martin and Co. Manchester, 
and Warburton and Co. Liverpool, corn-factors ; as far as regards W. Martin—', 
and H. Younger, St. Albans, upholsterers— Barlow and Co. Chancery Lane, patent- 
agents —Rosterns and Co. Radcliffe Bridge, machine-makers ; ae far as regards P.. 

‘heer—Chau+tler and Westwood, Gray’s Inn Square, attornies—Cruse and Fox, 
Regent Street, land-surveyors— Pitman and Reed, Holborn, shorthand-writers— 
Williams and Williams jun. Penryn, merchants Raffulovich and Co. Broad Street 
| Buildings, merchants —Brewisand Newbould, Manchester, cotton pinners —M‘Ken~ 
zie and Spencer, Birmingham, lin n-drapers—J. and G. Colquhoun, W eebwich, attor- 
| nies—Walker and Smurthwaite, Sunderland, provixion-merchants—Stanton and 
Lovett, Noble Street, lithographie-printers —W. and E. Cope, Penkridge, mereers — 
| Collins and Marling, Hull, printers— Russell and Reynolds, Oxford, grocers—-Sibbin 
and Nicholson, Belfast, grocers—Noreross and Latham, Clitheroe, cotton-manufac- 
turers—Lawson and Wolstenholme, Leeds, boiler-makers—Meakin and Ginder, 
Burton-upon-Trent, brewers. : 

Baxkevrrey ANNULLED.—James Writiam Gorpox, Cullum Street, Fenchurch 
Street, wine-merchant. 

Baykxvrrs.—Grorce Frepertcx Nrevovr, (and not Nrrnowr, as before adver- 
tised,) Slough, music-seller, to surrender Oct. 23, Nov. 24: solicitors, Linklaters, 
Charlotte Row; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Joseru Magarort, 
Gracechureh Street, Italian-warehouseman, Oct. 25, Nov. 27: solicitors, Linklaters, 
Charlotte Row; Berkeley, Lincoln’s Lon; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street 

Buildings —Emanxver Simon Howanrp and Tuomas Stoxx, N orwieh, builders, Oct. 30,. 














Nov. 27: solicitors, Abbett and Wheatly, Southampt gs; Miller and Son, 
No-wich; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Cuartes Coorrr, Wands- 
worth, grocer, Oct. 30, Nov. 27: solicitor, Wellborne, Tooley Street; official assig- 
nee, Johnson, Basinghall Street-—Rosexr Wru1iam Jearnap jun. Oxford Street, 
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carpenter, Oct. 31, Nov. 28: solicitors, Rhodes and Co. Chancery Lane; official as- 
signee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Grorce Haynes, Leck, dealer, Nov. 6, 27 : soli- 
citors, Dodge, Liverpool ; Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Valpy, 
Birmingham—Ropekrr Tit, St. Helen’s, Worcestershire, grocer, Nov. 1, 24: soli- 
citors, Rea, Worcester ; Wright, Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, Birming- 
ham—Epwarp Cairns, Newport, Monmouthshire, corn-merchant, Nov. 6, Dec. 2: 
solicitors, Addison, Gloucester; Abbot and Lucas, Bristol ; official assignee, Hutton, 
Bristol—Joun Sykes jun. Sowerby, tea-dealer, Nov. 3, Dec. 1: sclicitors, Bagster, 
Walbrook Buildings ; Sutcliffe, Sowerby Bridge, near Halifax ; Courtenay and Comp- 
ton, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Jacon Dove, Leeds, currier, Nov. 7, 
Dec. 8: solicitor, Shackleton, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Joun Deane, 
Liverpool, chemist, Nov. 3, Dec. 8: solicitor, Peel, Liverpool; official assignee, 
Morgan, Liverpool. 

Divipenps.— Novy. 11, I. and I. Solly, St. Mary Axe, merchants—Nov. 11, Coldrey, 
Lawrence Lane, merchant—Nov. 11, Bensusan and Co. Magdalen Row, Great Pres- 
cot Street, merchants—Nov. 11, Lax, Darlington, land-surveyor—Nov. 12, Gideon, 
Minories, clothier—Nov. 13, Bateson, Rochdale, cotton-spinner—Nov. 13, Horan, 
Bolton, grocer—Nov. 11, Armstrong, Bolton-le-Moors, glass-dealer. 

Centivicates.—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Nov. 12, Middlewood and Foster, Leeds, linen-drapers—Nov. 12, New- 
man, Jewry Street, Aldgate, clothier—Nov. 12, Luckings, Kennington Row, coach- 
maker—Nov. 12, Small, Folkstone, tailor—Nov. 12, Walpole, Northwold, Norfolk, 
money-scriviner—Nov. 12, Summers, Bath Street, City Road, pawnbroker—Nov. 14, 
Wakefield, Cadogan Place, silk-mercer—Nov. 14, Crawford, Chalk Farm, tavern- 
keeper—Nov. 13, Thompson, Manchester, agent—Noy. 12, Whitehead, Lancaster, 
cabinet-maker—Novy. 12, Brumwell, Halifax, draper. 

Decriarations or Divipenps.— Gooddy and M‘Kee, Hull, millers; second div. of 
3d. any day on and after Oct. 21; Young, Leeds—Kendall and Co. Leeds, grocers; 
first div. of ls. 4d. Oct. 21; Young, Leeds. 

Scorcn SEQuEsTRATIONS.—Stocks, Coilsfield Mains, by Kilmarnock, farmer, Oct. 
27, Nov. 17—G. Wilkie jun. Cowdenlaw, near Dysart, horse-dealer, Oct. 27, Nov. 24 
—Fyfe, Dundee, draper, Oct. 27, Nov. 17—W. Allan jun. Edinburgh, provision- 
merchant, Oct. 28, Nov, 25. 





Friday, October 24. 

Partyersurrs Dissotvep.—Kerr and Brown, Liverpool—Smith and Watton, 
Congleton, coach-builders— Mason and Pownall, Hulme, joiners—Wood and Co. 
Newgate Street, warchousemen—Thomas and Hume, Silver Street, Bloomsbury, 
brewers—E. T. and J. J. Sheepway, Cheltenham, butchers—Owthwaite and Sinclair, 
Fenchurch Street, tea-dealers—J. and J. Read, South Cadbury, Somersetshire, car- 

enters—Rickards and Workman, Dursley, Gloucestershire, printers—Clough and 

o. Manchester, silk-manufacturers—E. and C. Austin, Great Berkhampstead, gro- 
cers—Jenner and Clear, Portsea, drapers—Soffe and Hunt, Eling, Southampton, 
millers—M‘Cann and Walmsley, Manchester, painters—Castle and Spinney, Dock 
Street, East Smithfield, rice-merchants—Park and Co, Stockport, and Lawson and 
Co. Accrington, drapers--Cannings and Howell, Finchdean, Southampton, smiths— 
Outhwaite and Co. Leeds, carting-agents—Jervis and Godrich, Liverpool, bottlers 
of malt liquors—Ficken and Co. Bristol, sugar-boilers— Crafts and Stell, Manchester, 
commission-merchants; as far as regards W. 8. Stell—Gray and Co. Glasgow, coal- 
masters. 

Banxkrvrts.—Epwarp Evans, Paddington Green, nurseryman, to surrender Nov. 





4, Dec. 1: solicitors, Linklaters, Charlotte Row ; Moss, Moorgate Street; official as- 
signee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Frank Casrecui, Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, | 
merchant, Nov. 7, Dec. 9: solicitors, Oliverson and Lavie, Frederick's Place ; official 
assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Henry Broome, Haymarket, victualler, Nov. 4, 
Dee. 9: solicitors, Fisher and Cooke, Gray’s Inn Square; official assignee, Edwards, 
Frederick’s Place—James Sotomon Davis, Dalby Terrace, City Road, jeweller, Nov. 
11, Dee. 2: solicitors, Van Sandau and Cumming, King Street, Cheapside; official 
assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Epwarp WILLIAM Cuernritt, Ramsgate, cabi- 
net-maker, Nov. 11, Dec. 2: solicitors, Lewis and Lewis, Ely Place; official assignee, | 
Edwards, Sambrook Court—W. T. Apcock, Manchester, hotelkeeper, Nov. 7,21: so- 
licitors, Cooper and Co. and Street, Manchester; official assignee, Mackenzie, Man- | 
chester—Joun Howarp, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer, Nov. 7, 28: solicitors, 
Brocklehurst and Bagshaw, Macclesfield; Slater and Heelis, Manchester; official 
assignee, Lee, Manchester—Joun Macaurnir, Exeter, draper, Nov.5, Dec. 2: solici- 
tors, Head and Venn, Exeter ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Joun Clarke Bea- 
Tox, Martock, Somersetshire, glover, Nov. 5, Dec. 2: solicitors, Ring, Barge Yard ; 
Brutten, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Epwarp Tracve jun. East 
Dean, Gloucestershire, grocer, Nov. 7, Dee. 8: solicitor, Smith, Newnham, Glou- 
cester; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Micuarn Lees, Halifax, woollen-manu- 
facturer, Nov. 10, Dec. 2: solicitors, Sawbridge, Wood Street ; Craven and Ranken, 
Halifax; Courtenay and Compton, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Joun 
Youne Smrru, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship-broker, Nov. 4, Dec. 2: solicitors, Cha- 
ters, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard; official assignee, 
Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. j 

Drvipenps,—Nov. 18, Matthews and Martin, Chichester Place, King’s Cross, 
drapers—Nov. 18, Shaw, Gerrard Street, Islington, china-dealer—Nov. 18, Stanton, 
Buckingham, watch-maker—Nov. 18, Brounlie, Richmond Street, St. James’s, cabi- 
net-maker— Nov. 18, Penfold, Arundel, ironmonger— Nov. 14, Thompkins, Sydney 
Street, Fulham Road, bill-broker—Nov. 14, Burt, High Street, Newington Butts, 

‘ocer—Nov. 14, Godwin and Lee, Bishopsgate Street Within, shipowners—Nov. 

4, Murray, Sheerness, builder—Nov. 14, Hast, Aldermanbury, merchant—Nov. l4, 
Newman, Jewry Street, Aldgate, clothier—Nov. 14, Edmonds, Strand, bookseller— 
Nov. 14, Joyner, Aveley, Essex, agricultural-machine-manufacturer—Nov. l4, 
Bovill and Hanbury, Catherine Court, Tower Hill, corn-factors—Nov. 14, Aitchi- 
son, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket, wine-merchant—Nov.14, Dart and Brown, 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden, coach-lace-manufacturers—Nov. 15, Nunn, Regent 
Circus, Oxford Street, childbed-linen-warehouseman—N ov. 14, Storror, Southampton, 
upholsterer—Nov. 14, Alexander and Bardgett, Old Broad Street, merchants— Nov. 
20, White junior, Bishop Wearmouth, iron-founder—Nov. 20, Thompson, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, grocer—Nov. 20, Brett, Gateshead, Durham, tailor—Novy. 17, 
Croom, Mangotsfield, Gloucestershire, butcher—Nov. 19, Lake, Okehampton, drug- 
gist—Nov. 19, Burge, Taunton, saddler—Noy. 19, Kite, Crewkerne, Somersetshire, 
wine-merchant— Nov. 17, Evans, Manchester, banker—Nov. 17, Whittaker and Ful- 
lalove, Manchester, manufacturers—Nov. 14, Alexander, Pendleton, Lancashire, 
brewer—Nov. 14, Sharples junior, Daisyfield, Lancashire, cotton-spinner—Nov. 14, 
Andrew, Manchester, calico-printer—Nov. 17, France, Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer 
—Nov. 19, Scott senior, Hull, paper-stainer—Noy. 19, Veith, Hull, merchant—Nov. 
17, Edwards, Shrewsbury, banker—Nov. 25, Worsey and Biggs, Aston, Warwick- 
shire, wire-manufacturers—Nov. 26, Ross, Bewdley, Worcestershire, carpet-manu- 
facturer— Nov. 26, Hurley, Westbromwich, draper—Nov. 28, Teece and Peate, Os- 
westry, drapers—Nov. 27, Rollason, Birmingham, china-dealer—Noy. 26, Richards 
junior, Wednesbury, coachsmith. 

Certiricates.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Novy. 14, Ratliff, Aldham, miller—Nov. 14, Philip and Co. East Street, 
Manchester Square, builders—Nov. 14, Lilley and Ashmall, Liverpool, merchants— , 
Nov. 19, Wilson, Bristol, linen-draper—Nov. 18, Berry, Barnstaple, grocer—Nov. 18, | 
Milward, Gower Street, miller—Nov. 20, Daw, Lumborn Mills, Tavistock, miller— 
Nov. 18, Coleman, Coventry, chemist. 

DeEcLARATIONS OF DivipEeNps.—Jevons, Lincoln, shoe-maker; second and final div. 
of = Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Groom, Abchurch Lane— 
Tapley, Sidmouth, linen-draper ; third and final div. of 5)d. Saturday next, and three 
subsequent Saturdays ; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Greenhow and Foster, Old Street, 
rectifiers ; first div. of 2s. ld. Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Groom, 
Abchurch Lane—J. and T. Laby, Barking, coal-merchants ; second and final div. 
of 53d. Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane— 
Locks, Leonard Street, Curtain Road, timber-merchant; second and final div. of 
1jd. Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane— 
Roberts, Liverpool, timber-merchant; fifth div. of }d. Oct. 29, or any subsequent 
Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool—Hailston, Wheelock, Cheshire, grocer; first div. of 
5s. 8d. Oct. 29, or any subsequent Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool—Richardson, 
Liverpool, cutler; first div. of 8s. 6d. Oct. 29, or any subsequent Wednesday; Turner, 
Liverpool—Winter, Stoke-under-Hamdon, Somersetshire ; further div. ot 1l}{d. any 
Tuesday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Floud, Exeter, banker; final div. of ld. any Tuesday; 
Hirtzel, Exeter—Flood, Honiton, banker; first div. of 5s. on the separate estate, 
any Tuesday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Butler, Lichfield, ironmonger ; first div. of ls. 5d. 
any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham—Hinks, Warwick, grocer; first div. of 9}d. 
any Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham. 

oTcH SEQUESTRATIONS— Biggar, Terregles, Kircudbright, commission-agent, Oct. | 
28, Nov. 18—Harvie, Dumbarton, apothecary, Oct. 29, Nov. 21—Gilbert, Edinburgh, | 
tailor, Oct. 30, Nov. 26—Stuart, Glasgow, oil-merchant, Nov. 3, 24—Howieson, 
Bothwell, Lanarkshire, flesher, Oct. 28, Nov. 25—Barr, Glasgow, soap-manufac- 
turer, Oct. 29, Nov. 19—Kinmond and Hill, Dundee, merchants, Oct. 31, Nov. 21— 
Allap, Glasgow, provision-merchant, Oct. 30, Nov. 20. 
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PRICES CURRENT. | 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Clcsing Prices.) 
| Saturd. Monday.| Tuesday. “a Thurs, ; r, 
ee jean | 
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| "ida, 


8 per Cont Console ..ccccceses. cocccscecs | 973 | 
Ditto for Account ... . 

3 per Cents Reduced. -/963 
3) per Cents ee +++ ITZ en 
Long Annuities . eee a xd. } 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent .. 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. 
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Exchequer Bills, 14d. per @ SA pm. | ra so 262 
India Bonds 3 per Cent .........00000005 — él bo 33 
2 os 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, .5p.Ct) — Massachusetts (Sterling), ..5 p. c 
Belgian. 44 — { 92 Mexican sasaoessseneen mean 1064 
Ditto..... 24—- — Michigan ., a se be 
Brazilian . - 87 Mississippi . . Bow = 
Buenos Ayres 6— | 43 New York.. : 5 — 
Chilian ...... 6 — | 104 WING niewes ine ah de % 
Danish . luz} Pennsylvania “é 5 = 104 
Dutch (E 24—- | 5s} Peruvian..... "5 = = 
Ditto... _ 99 Portuguese. a ew baa | 
French . _ 56 f. Ditto. ..... 3 = ~ | 
Ditto... — | 90f. 50¢ } Russian .. cs 324 
Indiana. - | 74 Spanish . . 5 — My 
Illinois . pa 64 || Ditto... er 204 
Kentucky — | — | Ditto (Pa €). = | * 
Louisiana (5 ing). -5 — | 90exd. |} Ditto (Coupons) ...........0007° § 
Maryland (Sterling)...... 5 — | SS Venezuela Active............. ry 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. 
Rattways— { | Banxs— 
Caledonian ...ccccccececcessecess | 11} | i | 3 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . — 7 bere 
Eastern Counties ........ : 6 f er 
Great Northerm ....c.ccccccecees 155 Commercial ef London ........ | ae 
Great South. and West. Ire 334 London and Westminster . a ‘on 
Great Western... cove SUZ London Joint Stock... 2 id 
Hull and Selby... . National of Ireland jon 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . 54} National Provincial, ‘| t 
Lancaster and Carlisle ..... 78 | Provincial of Ireland at) a 
London Brighton and South Coas 92} | Union of Australia, i ‘= 
London and Blackwall, .......... | 64 | Union of London.......... : ee - 
London and North-western .. . i)”. lee. se 
SND .cencinadneatdesseces 4n | POPGBs kdcce soccoscccscctecel = 
North British .. 5} Brazilian Imperial . | = 
Scottish Central........... 12 } Ditto (St. John del Rey os ‘| 20 
South-eastern and Dover .. is} Cobre Copper ........ atiuieatll | i 
South-western ee Ley MISCELLAN BOUS— 5m 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 1s | Australian Agricultural . 1b 
York and North Midland ........ tS Canada ...... 7 
Docxs— | | General St 7 oteactene a} 
East and West India. . | — | Peninsular and Oriental Steam . e 
DED cndanstgtsases ° 116 {| Royal Mail Steam...... | 9exd 
GE. MMTMSND « cocccccccscccecess (e_ South Australian 23) 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the Isth day of Oct. 1851. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 












Notesissued cocccscesceceress £28,458,270 ; Government Debdt..... seceeeee £11,015,106 
Other Securities « 2 
| Gold Coin and Bullion . +» 14,424,895 
Silver Bullion. ...+.++0ceceeese 33,375 
£28,458,270 | £28,458,270 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital .. . 553 Government Securities (in- 

PSE was ee ese eee ’ cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,241,7¢8 
Public Depos: Other Securities 13,083 883 
Other Deposits ......... BEGEE scacescoetecece 7,782,265 
Seven Day and other bills Gold and Silver Coin... 596 234 

£34,704,150 £34,704,150 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 





BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. Per ton, 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0... © 0 6 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 5 2 6 50 
WOW WOME ccccccescccccecces +. O 4 10§ | Lead, British Pig..... 17 0 © ..17 5 06 
Silver in Bars, Standard © 5 0} | Steel, Swedish Keg... 410 0.. 6 00 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 24. 






eS & 6 , & % 4 
Wheat, R.New 34to36 | Rye........ 28t030 | Maple..... 30to3l | outs, Peed ., létol? 
Fine .....+. 36—38 | Barley ..... 22—23 | White. 27 —29 Fine ., 17-18 










































































Old ... - 33—35 Malting .. 24—26 | Boilers Poland .,, 19—20 
White. . 36—38 | Malt, Ord. . 46—50 | Beans, Tic | Fine ., 20—21 
Fine ....... 38-—40 Fine .. 52—56 | Old....... | Potato.... 4—2% 
Super. New. 42—44 | Peas, Hog .. 27 —28 | Indian Gorn, 1 | Fine ., 25-2 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. * WEEKLY AVERAGE. 

Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | For the Week ending Oct. !8. 
Wheat.... 368.74. | Rye ....... 24s. 10d. | Wheat .... 36s. Od. | Rye . 238.62, 
Barley.... 25 3 Beans . 23 62 Barley ..... 24 9 Beans 6 
Oats ..... 7 Peas .. 27 3 | Outs .. -17 0 Peas... 2 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS 
Town-made ........++. per sack 37s. to 40s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. per doz. 
BROOMED cccceccccccccceescecece 35 — 38 Carlow, 3/. 18s, to 4/. 2s. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 33. — 36 Bacon, Irish ......6+++5 per cwt. 52s. to Sts, 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 31 — 3 Cheese, Cheshire . - 42 - 7 
American Derby Plain . 16 — 0 
Canadian d Hams, York ... 0 — 62 
Bread, 5jd. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 3d. to 6s. 9d. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate ann Leapennate.* SMITHFIELD." Heap or Carrie aT 
8. @& «4 s. d, sd. 6. a, SMITurievn. 
Reef .. 2 Oto2 6to3 0 w.. 2 2to3 Oto3 & Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 2 6—3 0— 6 wee 3 2—31lO—4 2 Beasts. 
Veal... 2 4—3 4— 8 oo. 24—3 4-310 
Pork... 3 0—3 41— O wo... 3 B— 4 Om 4A 
Lamb... 0 0—0 0—0 0 .... 0 O—0 O0—0 0 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 
Kent Pockets........seeee0+ . 130s. to 150s. | Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 12d. to 134¢. 
Choice ditto .. -+- 160 — 230 | Wether and Ewe .....6..000eeee* 10 — lt 
Sussex ditto .. .«. 115 — 130 | Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — © 
Farnham ditto........... «+. 168 — 210 (Pine Combing.......0+00eeeeeee+ 10j — Ub 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMirnrrevp. Warrecuarm. 
Hay, Good ....sseeececere TBs. 00 OB8. coccccceses + 755. tO B08. ceceeeeree 758. to 3% 
Inferior . - 6 —70 60 —70 ... 
NeW oeeee o &e 9 = 9 
Clover .....++ -- 80 — 88 s — 90 
Wheat Straw ......-000+ 24 — 28 24 — 28 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. j GROCERIES. as. td 
Rape Oil .. .per cwt. £1 11 © | Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib., 1s. 0/. t0 a 

Refined .....cccccerceccceece o 113 6 Congou, fine ee c= 3 ° 
Linseed Oil ....... cossccece 2 8 8 Pekoe, flowery. ‘o> 
Linseed Oil-Cake ....... per 1000 9 lo 0 | *'In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per > od 

Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 65s. te re 

Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. | Good Ordinary .......+++++ 41 a e 

Coals, Hetton....csecseeeeceee 16 6 | Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 23». ® 15s. 04 

TeOS..ccccgeecccececrccssens 16 3 West India Molasses ...... 135. 0/. to 108. 
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TIRE GENERAL LIFE ASSUR- 
y SSOCIATION, 23, Pall Mall. 
a pone business entertained, and loans 
Me Sey 
puede gens oan the experience of 62,000 assurers. 
‘The _— Paexic™ for assuring 100/.—Age 20, W. Ils. 7d.; 





40, 22. 15s. 8d. . 
, Os. 9. 5 ae sage 20, 1. 14s, 9d. ; 30, 2. Gs. ; 40, 
Prorit Scale. Wr pRIDGES, Actuary and Secretary. 


 j___ : i - 
AW LIFE ASSt RANCE 
L SOCIETY. (Instituted 1823.) 
Office, Fleet Street, London. dts 
jes assuring during the present year will participate 


31s PCe . 54 
declared to 31st December Is54. 
Howed to the assured. Re- 
0851 have 





i sto be 
in the vrths of the profits are a 





nuses amounting in the whole to 1, 


versionary ~s licies at the past divisions : 
been adde ad to the Society exceed THREE AND A HALF 


asse’ 


MILLIONS, the whole invested in Government or Real 


eectuees and proposals may be had on application at 
the eiiee WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 
Ist October, 1851. Actuary 
-IN +p <OTT 
[parte KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
“ck COMPANY. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 
wae — mes Street, Edinbargh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, 
asg ay Green, Dublin. 
= oo London Board. 

Charles Graham, Esq. Chairman. 
Charles Downes, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Blair Avarne, Esq. J.G Henriques, Es 
t Boyd Esq. Resident. F. Chas. Maitland, 
Bee curtis, Esq. William Railton, 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thomson, : 

Henriques, Esq. 
ay established by F ment in 

ffords the most perfect security ina large paid up ¢ ‘apital, 
a in the great success which has attended it since its com 








a added to policies from March 1834 to the 31st 
er 1847 is as follows— 
December 1847 Sum added Sum added Sum 








sum Time to policy to policy — 
ured. in 1841. in 1848. at death, 
—- = aa Ae 2 ae 
mths... 683 6 8 787 10 0 
ae “bene -onss-- 112 100 
1,000 12 years.. 157 0 0 
19007 years. 157 10 0 
1,900 ~—il year 22100 
600 «12 years 78150 
goo )80 4 years 45 00 
l yea oecee 11 50 
The premium: nevertheless, are on the most moderate scales 


nly One Half need be paid for the First Five Year, 
ee, Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 


Pall Mall, London. a os 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Established August 1, 1837. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap. 9. 

Chairman—Colone] Robert Alexander, Blackheath Park, 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM, 
Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit | 





for half the amount of the first seven annua) premiums, pay - 
ing interest thereon at the rate of five per cent per annum, 
with the option of paying off the arrears of premiums at any | 
time, or having the amount deducted from the sum assured 
when the policy becomes a claim. 

FOR SECURING LO NS AND DEBTS. 

A Table sdapted especially for the securing of Loans and 
Debts, by which the fullest security is obtained on very low, 
but gradually increasing Premiums 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any 
time within twelve months, if health remain unimpaired. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the policy. 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 








reports. 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
Whole Term of Life. 
Age. Half Premium for Whole Premium after 
Seven Years. Seven 
zs 





d 
30 1 9 
40 9 2 
50 26 
60 6 





FE. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary 
}CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SO- 
CIETY, 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. Established 
1823. Empowered by Act of Ps ment, 3 William IV. 
Directors 
The Right Hon. SirT. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman, 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 











A. Kingsford Barber, Esq. Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Henry Barnett, Esq. } John Mendham, 


sq. 

Robert Biddulph, Esq. Charles Morris, ee 

omas Edgar, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 

Anditors. 

Edward Charrington, Esq. Capt. Robert Gordon, R.N. 

Francis Dumergue, Esq. | John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Physician. 

John Ayrton Paris, M.D. Cantab. Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. F.R.S. 27, 
Dover Street, President of the Royal College of Physicians 
Surgeon—Kenjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 12, Bruton Street. 

Solicitor—Henry Young, Esq. 12, Essex Street, Strand. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. P.R.A.S. 

The advantages offered by this Socic 1re—Economy com- 
bined with Security, and Lower Rates of Premiums than 
those of any other Office which entitle the assured to partici- 
pate in the profits, and cons lerably lower than those of any 























other Mutual Assurance Socie 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided every fifth | 
year among the assured, and a Bonus is added, after the pay- | 
ment of the Fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy effected 
on the Participating Sc ale, ifa claim accrue thereon prior to 








the next division of profits | ™ 


The Bonus declared in 1849, (arising from the whole of the 
Profits, upon the Mutual Principle, averaged 62} per cent on 
the Premiums received. 

. seme granted on such Policies as are purchascable by the 
ety 





Number of Policies in force on the Ist January 1851, 5748. 
Amount of Assurance Fund 1,017,600. Income 180,0000. 
per annum. 
an subjcined Table shows the advantages offered by this 
Society, resulting from low premiums and a division of the 
entire profits g 
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205 
| io} 118 


tio! 45 6 0 


<4@ 3 1030 | = 30 129 
itte,§. a, ia: ol 
4, Pectuses and full particulars ma: 


“ati ¥ 
‘cation to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Sec. 


‘4 iv 
P ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings. Established 1806. Policy-holders’ Capital, 1,192,818/, 
Annual Income, 150,0007. Bonuses declared, 743,000/. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 2,001 ,450!. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors. 
The Rev. James Sherman, Chairman, 
Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Ese seorge Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Frederick Squire, Esq. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Thomas Maughan, Esq. Capt. William John Williams 
John A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.8. 29, Upper Montague 












ague Square. 
iS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
3 THE INSURED. 


NINETEEN-TWENTI 
DIVIDED AMC 





Examples of the Extinction emiums by the surrender 
of Bonuses 





i ~ Bonuses added 
} subsequently, 
Date of| Sum to be further 


| Original Premium. 
Insured} 
| 








Policy increased 
| | annually. 
| » & | 6 «a @ 

1806 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguished.| 1222 2 0 
1sil | 1000 | 33:19 2 ditto | 23117 8 
1818 1000 34:16 10 ditto 114 18 10 





Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies 
fotal with addi- 








Policy | Date Sum Bonuses tions to be fur- 
No. | 78" | Insured. added. | ther increased. 
l ¢ e.4| £624 
521 1807 900 982 12 1 1882 12 1 
1174 | «Iso 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 | «865000 3558 17 8 8558 17 8 | 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kirpgdom; atthe City Branch ; and atthe Head 
Office, 50, Regent Str 


= > ret ta ih a LE 
\ HEAL TREWANE SILVER LEAD 
MINE, SAINT KEW, CORNWALL 
Conducted on the Cost Book Principle. 
In 8448 Shares of 1/. 5s. per Share. 
Committee of Management. 
Pierce Somerset butler, Esq. M.P 
Sir Charles Kirkpatrick, Bart 
ard Woodthorpe, Esq. R.N 
am Dunbar, Esq. 

James Haynes Haynes, Esc 

Bankers—Messrs. Masterman, Peters, and Co. 
Purser—Mr. A. Elborough 
, Old Jewry Chambers 

Applications shares, may be addressed, until the 31st 
instant, to Mr. A. Ecnonoven, at the Offices of the Company, 
12, Old Jewry Chambers, City; or to the following Stock 
and Share Brokers—Messrs. Rarron and Woop, 1, Crown 
Court, Threadneedle Street; James Lang, Esq. 52, Thread- 
needle Street; Isaac Frercura, Esq. Liverpool; Messrs. 
Hveuson and Douson, Edinburgh ; or Messrs. T. and W. Purnrt, 
Hull, of whom prospectuses, with forms of application, and 
reports on the mine, may be obtained 

GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE 

+ . , +r 

( YONICAL FLOUR MILL COMPANY. 

Capital 100,0007. In 10,000 Shares, Deposit ls, per 
Share. Charter to be applied for. 

THE ADVANTAGES of this principle of grinding have 
now been publicly acknowledged by the award of a prize 
by men eminent for their scientific attainments. The En- 
gineer’s report shows a gain of nearly 100 per cent in grind 
and numerous Bakers’ certificates prove that better 
flour and more loaves are obtained. The exclusive right of 
i rranting licences to make, an article where 
rkable gain, one the whole population must 
consume, and material of which at only 40s. a 
quarter, costs 40 millions a year, can scarcely fail to return 
dividends and bonus beyond most safe and profitable invest- 
ments. The mill has been in constant work for the last year 
at 282, Wapping, where it can be seen, 

NO FURTHER APPLICATIONS FOR SHARES will 
be attended to after the ith of November. For Forms, Pros- 
pectuses,and Home, Colonial, and Foreign Licences, apply 
as under 









































at Tower Street, London. B. COVENEY, Secretary, 
pu NEW FISH CARVING KNIVES 
and FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY and Co. respectfully 

inform their custome at their STOCK of these useful 
articles is ready for selecti In silver-plated the prices are 
from 24s. the pair; in silver, from S4s. the pair.—i7, Cornhill, 
London, seven doors from Gracechurch Street 
sks. NICOLL’S 
4 MENTS IN LONDON 
Are thus arranged | ellence and Economy being conspi- 
cuous throughout.) 

In REGENT STREET, at Number 114, orders are taken for 
all kinds of the best Morning and Evening attire suitable for 
Gentlemen 





v 




































other two houses, but is chietly devoted 
to the production of d Military Uniforms, complete 
in every requisite accoutrement for Officers of the Line or 
Militia and Cadets’ outfits, &e. 

At Number 118, specimens of Robes for the Pulpit, Bar, or 
Municipal office, may be seen and tested. 

At Number 120 Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing are prepared, 
with College Caps, Gowns, &c. as adapted for public or private 
schools, &c. 

In the SPACLOUS SHOW-ROOMS, extending over all 
the houses now enumerated, there is the ever popular Pa- 
letot and Morning Coat ready for immediate use, and in all 
their varied adaptations for convenience or climate, together 
with Dressing-gowns and many articles constructed for 
luxurious ease, and a division exclusively for tr i 
sporting, including ali the new inventions of 
India rubber and other waterproofs, such as Fishir 
Capes, Souwesters, Life Belts, &¢. &c. There is also a depart- 

nt for Liveries, where orders for single or several suits are 
ttended to. 

/ frHE CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 22, CORNHILL, 
Morning and Evening attire, with Palet$ts, may be obtained 
as in Regent Street; but there simply specimens of the 


above, as also with the 



















“ 








| several other departments above described are submitted, 


The WHOLESALE d COUNTING-HOUSE DEPART- 
MENTS are, for the WES 
and in the CITY, CHANGE ALLEY. 
ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 
HIER SPRICHT MAN DEUTSCH 
QUI SI PARLA ITALIANO. 
AQUI HABLASE EL ESPANOL 


] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS HAVE EFFECTED an EXTRAORDINARY 
CURE of FRIGHTFUL BRUISES on the NECK and BACK 
—Henry Tolmen, residing at the Sandhill Toll-zate, Laun- 
ceston, Van Diemen’s Land, states, in a letter addressed to the 
Proprietor of the Cornwall Chronicle, that whilst at work in 
the bush a tree fell upon him, and wounded him ina shocking 
manner ; the back of his neck and the parts about the loins 
exhibiting one mass of bruises. For some time, various re- 
medies were tried without benefit; but, by using Holloway's 
Ointment and Pills for a brief period he was perfectly cured, 
and enabled to resume his work Sold by all Druggists, 
and at Professor Hottoway's Establishment, 244, Strand, 
London, 

















| ae tery td during pregnancy 


ESTABLISH- | 


XT HOUSE, Number 116, is connected with the | 


T-END, in WARWICK STREET, 
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. spre on > ~ ~ 
( SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 
LIERS, LUSTRES, &c. 44, Oxford Street, London, 
conducted in connexion with their Manufactory, Broad Street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807. Richly cut and engraved 
Decanters in great variety, Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Gob- 
lets, and all kinds of Table Glass, at exceedingly moderate 
prices. Crystal Glass Drawing-room Chandeliers, with glass 
arms, from 5/. upwards. A large stock of foreign Ornamental 
Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed with 
despatch. 
, " > . 
\HUBBS’ LOCKS AND FIRE- 
/ PROOF SAPES.—No instance has ever been known of 
a robbery having been effected through any one of Chubbs’ 
false key. Inall 
cases of fire, Chubbs’ Patent Fire- proof Safes have given com- 
plete protection to books and papers, and they are also the 
most secure from the violent attacks of burglars. Patent De- 
tector Locks and Fire- proof Safes of all sizes on sale and made 
‘uven and Son, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, Lon- 
, Lord Street, Liverpool ; 16, Market Street, Man- 
; and Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 

















r y Sh 

YOYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPET- 

\  ING.—The public attention is particularly directed to 
this Manufacture, The Carpeting combines beauty of design, 
durability, imperviousness to dust, and economy in price, 
costing half that of Brussels. It has now been in general use 
many years, and become well established with the trade and 
the public,and can be purchased at all respectable Carpet 
Houses in London, and in nearly every Town in the United 
Kingdom. The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, 
8, LOVE LANE, ALDERMANBURY, also manufacture 
Printe tmbossed Table Covers in the newest designs, 
Window Curtains, Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for 
Polishing, &c. &c. Manufactorics at Lee and Borough 
Road, London. Warehouses, 8, Love Lane, Wood St. London. 


, . 5 

NEW SHOW-ROOMS FOR BED- 
ae STEADS.—HEAL and SON have erected some ex- 
tensive Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every descrip- 
tion of Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort 
manufactured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to 
the handsomely ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well 
as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and pattern; and in 
Wooden Bedsteads their Kooms are sufficiently extensive to 
allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Birch and 
Mahogany, of Four-post, py, and French, and also of 
Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sort of 
stead that is made; and they have also a general assort- 
ment of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as 
to render their Stock complete for the Furnishing of Bed- 
steads as well as Bedding. And without attempting to com- 
pete with the prices at which the lowest class of Furniture is 
sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their new Stock 
will be found to be priced on the same principle by which 
their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, been 
so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive 
character, are of well-seasoned materials, sound workman 
ship, and warranted. HEAL and SON'S LIST of BED- 
DING, containing full particulars of Weights, Sizes, and 
Prices of every description of Bedding, sent free by post, on 
application to their Factory, 1¥6, (opposite the Chapel,) Tot- 
tenham Court Read, London. 


y Th) rT > 
I INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache and Indigestion, As 
a mild apericnt it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
y; and it prevents the food of 
nfants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious. 
Prepared by Dinneronn and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Helts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire 


; hl ; 

THE TEETH and BREATH.—A good 
set of Teeth ever insures favourable impressions, while 
their preservation is of the utmost importance to every indi- 
vidual, both as regards the general health, by the proper masti- 
cation of food, and the consequent possession of pure and sweet 
breath. Among the various preparations offered for the pur- 
pose, ROW LANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, stands un- 
rivalled in its capability of embellishing, purifying, and pre- 
serving the teeth to the latest period of life ; and from its 
aromatic inf ce imparting sweetness and purity to the 
ric 9d. per box, Beware of spurious imitations. 

ticle has the words “A. Rowtanp and Sons, 
arden,”’ engraved on the Government stamp af- 
fixed on cach. Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers 


}TABRY EY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 
and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to obserye that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittias Lazewsy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Flizabeth Vazen 

E. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecutiar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, cels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 
1 he E TWOFOLD PROTEST. A Letter 

from the Duke of Argyll to the Bishop of Oxford. 
Price 1s. 6d. Also, 

1. THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S SPEECH on the 
Second Reading of the ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES 
BILL, in the House of Lords, July 21, 1851. Price 1s. 

2. THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S ESSAY, Critical 
and Historical, on the Ecclesiastical History of Scot- 
land since the Reformation. Second Edition. Price 5s. 
cloth. Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


In a handsome volume, strongly half-bound in mo- 

rocco, with gilt leaves, 2/. 16s. 

)LACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE 

) WORLD, New Edition, Revised and Corrected 
throughout, with numerous additional Maps, and an 
Index of 57,000 Names. 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the 
present advanced state of ge ographical research ; and, 
whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, 
or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison with 
any work of its class. . 

“We are now in possession of an ‘Atlas’ which com- 
prehends every discovery of which the present century 
ean boast. Nota village nor rivulet rendered famous 
by victory—not a single hamlet jotted down in the itine- 
rary of the adventurous traveller—not a single spot 
which theodolite or aneroid barometer could determine 
with accuracy—has been omitted in the maps. * * * To 
crown the whole, there is a superb Index, upon the 
most approved plan, with a faithful enumeration of la- 
titudes and longitudes. This * Atlas’ ought at once to 
supersede all other works of the kind, and we earnestly 
recommend those who are intrusted with the duty of 
education to accept it as their standard of correctness. 
No one either in pursuit of truth on his own account, 
or attempting to direct the inquiries of others, will 
hereafter have any excuse for going astray.”— United 
Service Gazette, February 22, 1851. 

A. and C. Back, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





Just published, 8vo. price 6 
UGGESTIONS OFFERED T TO THOSE 
INTERESTED inthe REFORM of the LAW. 
By Wit.1am Scrorse AYRTON, Esq. F.8.A. One of the 
Commissioners of her Majesty's Court of Bankruptcy. 
Witi1am Picxenrrne, 177, see 





In 8vo. with a large Map, | 


INDH;; and the Races ‘that 1 Inhabit the 
Valley of the Indus : with Notices of the Topography 
and History of that Province. By Ricnarp F. Bur- 
Ton, Lieut. of the Bombay Army. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


POPULAR EDITION. 
This day is published, price 1s. 
ETTERS TO JOHN BULL, ESQ. 


on Affairs connected with his Landed Property, 
and the Persons who Live thereon. By Sir Epwarp 
Butwer Lyrron, Bart. The Eleventh Edition. A 
Reduction will be made on Quantities taken for Dis- 
tribution. 


Wicuam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. | 








Second Thousand, price 1s. 6d. = 
HE CHURCH AND HER ACCUSER | 
in the FAR NORTH. By Iyvesticaror. Con- 
taining the dying testimony of one of Tur Men. | 
“« The very interesting and clever pamphlet of Inves- 
tigator. . . . . Its facts have never been disputed.”— 
y aad Review. 
WituaM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


NEW WORK ON THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF JAMAICA 
This day is —- in 1 vol. post tag with coloured 
Plates, price 14s, cloth, 
NATURALIST’S SoOJOU BN IN 
JAMAICA. By P. H. Gossr, Esq. Author of 
* Birds of Jamaica,” “ Popular British Ornitho- 
logy,” &e. 
London: Lonemax, Browy, Green, and Lonomans. 


THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY.—MME. PFEIF- 
FER’S NARRATIVE OF HER JOURNEY 
ROUND THE WORLD. 

On Saturday, bang lst, will be pamant, in 2 

: . l6mo. price ls. each 
LADY s ‘VOY AGE ROU ND THE 
WORLD. A selected Translation from the Ger- | 
man of Ipa Prerrrer, by Mrs. Pency Stnnerr. Form- | 
ing the Ninth and Tenth Parts of Tue TraveLier’s 
TBRARY, 











London: Loyemax, Brown, Green, and LonGMAns. 





MONTGOMERY'S EDITION. LIFE—FOURTH 
=DITIO 


| 
Elegantly eas. a, a& pocket io, ’ 5s. the | 
Edition, revised | 

7 CHRISTIAN LIFE: "s "MAN UAL 
of SACRED VERSE. By Ropert Monrcomery, | 
M.A. Author of ** The Omnipresence of the Deity.” | 
Rrvinerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Wate rloo Place. | 


NEW WORK BY ALBERT SMITH AND 
Fay oo LEECH. 
e Fifth Number of . 
HE MON TH. A View of Passing 
Subjects and Manners, Home and Foreign, Social 
and General. By Avert Smirn. Illustrated by Joun 
Leecn. Will be published on the 31st inst. price 1s. 
Office, No. 3, Whitefriars Street. 


~~ On the Ist of mee ~" 7 be published, price 


UNCH’S POCKE aT. ‘BOOK FOR 1852. 
With a Coloured Plate (PROGRESS OF BLOOM- 
ERISM) by Joun Lercu; and numerous Wood En- 
gravings by Jonn Lercu and Joun TEennrEL, 
Punch Office, 85, Fleet Street. 


On the 31st instant will be published, price ls. with a 
coloured Engraving and numerous Wood-cuts by 
Joun Lercu, 

THE SEVENTH NUMBER OF 
HE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME. | 

For the Use and Amusement of Schools and 

Families. By the Author of “ The Comic History of | 

England.” 

Beappury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
PAXTON’S FLOWER-GARDEN. 
On the ~ bye = = pens, 


AXTON'S’ “FLOWER- GARDEN. By 

Dr. Linpiey and Josern Paxrox. Illustrated 

with Beautifully Coloured Large Plates, and Fine En- 
gravings on Wood. 

*,* The first volume may be had handsomely bound 
in cloth, price 1/. 13s, illustrated with 36 large coloured 
Plates, and 120 Wood-cuts. 

Brapsvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


Boun’s CrassicaL Liprary ror NOVEMBER. 
UCRETIUS, Literally Translated into 
English Prose, with Notes, Ts the Rev. J. 8. War- 
son; to which is adjuined the Metrical Version of Joun 
Mason Goop. Post 8vo. 5s. 
Henry G. Bouw, 4,5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Boun’s Screntiric Lrprary ror NovemBr 
I R. MANTELL’S PETRIFACTIONS 
and their TEACHINGS; an Illustrated Hand- 
book to the Fossils in the BRITISH MUSEUM. Nu- 
merous beautiful Wood Engravings. Post 8vo. 6s. 
Henry G. Bony, 4, 5, & 6, Tock Street, Covent Garden. 


Boun’s Iniusrratep Liprary N BER. 
EDDING’S HISTORY “AND DE- 
SCRIPTION of WINES. New and Revised Edi- 
tion, with 20 beautiful Woed-cuts, and Frontispiece en- 
ved on Steel, Post 8vo. 5s. 
Tenry G. Bony, 4, 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Boun’s STANDARD LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
y ASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAILNT- 
ERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS, Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Foster. Vol. 4, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. | 
Of this work, the Westminste rand Foreign Quarterly | 
says—“ The enthralling Biographies of Vasari—biogra- 
phic 8 which, from their peculiar diversity and fascina- 
tion, have caused the late unfortunate Haydon to ex- 
chim with enthusiasm, ‘If I were confined to three 
books, in a desert island, I would certainly choose the 
Bible, Shakspere, and Vasari.’” 
Henny G. Bonn, 4, 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 




















































CXCII. is Just Published. 
ConTENTS: 
Comparative Philology : Bopp. 
Dennistoun’s Dukes of Urbino. 


Juvenile Delinquents. 
Mirabeau’s Correspondence. 
The Metamorphoses of Apulcius. 
Neapolitan Justice. 
. The Anglo-Catholic Theory. 
. The Catalogue of the Great Exhibition. 
Note to Article VI. of last Number. 
London : Loyeman & Co. Edinburgh: A.& C. Brack. 


TORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. 31. 


ConTENTS ¢ 
The Peace Congress. 
. Principles of Taxation. 
The Fine Arts in Edinburgh. 
. The Old Testament : Newman and Greg. 
Burns and his School. 
John Owen. 
. Comparative Philology : Humboldt. 
The Frontier Wars in India. 
Translations from Classics: 2Zschylus. 
10. Christian Struggle in Germany. 
London: Hamivrox, Apams, and Co.; 
W. P. Kexnepy ; Dublin: J. M*GLasman. 


a a BRITISH QUARTERLY RE- 





Sex mee eter 











VIEW, No. XXVIII. price 6s, Will be Published 


NOVEMBER 1, 
ConreNTs : 


Willmott’s Pleasures of Literature. 

. Julius Miiller—the Doctrine of Sin. 

Early English Houses and Households. 
The Duke of Argyll on the Twofold Protest. 
. History by Modern Frenchmen. 

. Bushnell’s Discourses. 

Geological Observation—Survey of Britain. 
Martineau on Apostolic Christianity. 

. England and Italy. 

. Popery—Its Nature and Development. 

12. Louis Kossuth and Lord Palmerston. 


PPsrPPPePr 


—— 


London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul's 
Churchyard ; and Smarxin, Marswaxt, and Co. Station- 
| ers’ Hall Court. 





QHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE, for 


b Novemuer, price ls. with Two Elegant Engra- 


vings on Steel, will Cowrars— 
The Triumphs of Steam. 
Visits to the London Churches in Church-time. 
Letters from Australia. 
Life in Prairie Land. 
Italy and her Foremost Men. 
The Strange Gentleman. 
London : Haut, Vierve, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


LLUSTRATED 





published with the Magazines for Novemper, price 6d. 
in a handsome wrapper. It will comprise 80 pages, 4to. 


pages, and be embellished by 60 Engravings, consisting g 


of Views in the interior of the Crystal Palace and 


various subjects in the following departments: the In- | 


dian and Canadian Departments—the Zollverein—the 
Machinery Department—Cotton Manufactures, &c.— 
the Agricultural Department—Glass Manufactures— 
the Fine Arts, Sculpture, &c. When finished, this 
will form a complete record of the Great Exhibition 
and of the state of industry and the arts in 1851. Pub- 
lished in Weekly Numbers, 1d.; and Monthly Parts, 6d. 
W. M. Crark, 17, Warwick Lane; and all 
ooksellers. 


SEQUEL TO “THE GRE ATEST PLAGUE OF 
LIFE. 





On Ist November 1851, Kgd - published, Part I. 
rice 
\ SHABBY PAM MERLY; or Some 


Account of my Missuses. Expojed by Emmerry 
TipprvaTe (late “Fam de Sham” to the Fammerly, 
though really and truly I were nothink but a common 
housemaid and worked off my legs.) 

Miss E. Trpprvare in making this her first debutt 
before a Generous British Publick hopes the Cautious 
Reader will look upon her authorgraphy with an in- 
dulgent i, as E. T. is entirely self-learnt and was never 
bronght up to wheeled a pen. 

Mis E. T. begs to throw herse elf on a human british 
publick as she is satisfied it will not stand quietly by 
and see a poor helpless female put upon as I have been 
when her subscribers reads all she has gone through. 

To be had of all Booksellers. 
16, Upper Wellington Street, — 
In 8vo. cloth, Vol. III. price 10s. 
D R. 
By Dr. Hanna. 
Opinion of the Atheneum. 
“ This volume is perhaps the most interesting that 


CHALME RS 8’S LIFE. 


| has yet been published of Dr. Chalmers’s Life. * * * 


Dr. Hanna's work grows more and more excellent in a 
literary point of view as it proceeds; and his art of 
extracting precisely the most significant and interest- 
ing portions from Dr. Chalmers’s own Journals, is very 
ha 4c 

Published for Thomas Constable, by Sutherland and 
Knox, Edinburgh; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. London. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
I. 


With the Magazines, October 31, in 3 vols. 
] AVENSCLIFFE New Novel. 
By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” Xc. 


nm. 
ow ready, in 3 vols 


_ L IV ING GSTON ES; a Story of Real 


Life. 


ECILE, or THE PE RVERT. By the 


Author of ** Roe — am.” 1 vol. 


N RS. MATH E W S: or FAMILY 
MYSTERIES. By Mrs. Trotropr. 3 vols. 
“A produc tion unique in character, and of singular 
merit.”’— Morning Post. 
Cotzurn and Co, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


(THE EDINBURGH | REVIEW, No. | Just published, price ty, 


. Sources of Expression in Architecture— Ruskin. | —— 


Edinburgh : 


. Prussia and Austria—Monarchy v. Nationality. 


~ CYCLOPEDIA OF 
the GREAT EXHIBITION.—The First Parr of 
the CRYSTAL PALACE and its CONTENTS will be 


| OSSUTH ; his Career, ter 

| D. Boevr, 86, Flee oo all Book: den 
ailway Stations, Sellers ana 

} MURRAY'S READING FOR 4 

| THI - 

| On Tuesday next, = oan weal Post 


A . 5s. 
MEAS ARD'S RESE: ARCHES 4 
NINEVEH. Abridged by him from }j larger T 
Work. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. ™ 
Dedicated to George Carr Gly Eq— 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 8" oth, 
Chol 





HISTORY OF 
| {A RAILWAY; its Social Relati THE os NGLISH 
tions. By Joun Francis. Revela- 


onan = = same Author, now ready, 
S and CHARACTERS 
EXCHANGE. Second Edition. 8vo. of the STOCK 
By the same Author, recently published, — 
“a THE aISsTORY of the BANK of ENGI, 
imes and Traditions. Third Edi E <asaee 
8vo. price 21s. ition, 2 vole pont 
London : Loneman, Brown, Green, and Loxomang, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
. In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d 
TBE PASSIONS OF ANIMALS. jy 
Epwarp P. Tuompsox, Autho " Not , 
of a Naturalist,” &c. maf “ Neto-Dosk 
“Worth any dozen systematic natural } 
we know, for variety, curiosity, intelligesss ats 


| 


amusement.”— Morning Adv ertiser. = 
| NGLISI In 1 vol. il. price 2s. 6d. 
| JN SH SONGS, AND 0 
4 - 4 ~ ‘ i 
| 4 SMALL POEMS, THER 


By Barry Corxw 
ALL. 
New Edition, with numerous Additions. Thi a 
London : Cuarman and Haut, 193, Pice adilly, . 


DR. MAITLAND’S ERUVIN—SECOND EDITION. 
az In small 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 

PRUVIN; or MISCELLANEOUS 

J ESSAYS on Subjects connected with the NA- 
TURE, HISTORY, and DESTINY of MAN, By 
the Rev. S.R. Marre. anp, D.D. F.R.S. and F.S.A, 
Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo P' lace. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. ESSAYS on the REFORMATION in ENG- 
LAND. lis. 

2. ESSAYS on the DARK AGES. Second Bdi- 
tion. 12s, 











Early | in November will be published, price 12s. Sv, 
cloth, a New and Important Work on Heraldry, with 
upwards of 200 Illustrations on Wood, entitled 

fe E PURSUIVANT OF ARMS: 

OR HERALDRY UPON FACTS, 
By J. R. Prancue, Esq. F.S.A. 
Also, in the Press, a New Story for Christmas, 
By the Author of “4 Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” 
** The Dream Chintz,” &c. to be called 
THE HOUSE ON THE ROCK. 
W. N. Wuicut, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall 
Mall. 
ANEW ee ee wom ON THE 
HOLY LANI 
Just published, crown 8vo. oh price 10s. 62. 
7 GHTS ON THE LAND OF 
THE MORNING: a Record of Two Visits to 

Palestine. By H. B. Wwirraker Cuvrtoy, M.A. 

Vicar of Icklesham, Sussex; Claplain to the Lord 

a of Chichester; and late Preacher of the Charter- 

2ouse, 

| “The pious and accomplished author of this 
work has traversed the East as one who looks to the 
ultimate restoration of the people of Israel to their 
long-lost inheritance, and to the favour of God, Xe. 
The volume is pervaded by a spirit of deep piety, and 
it will be an agreeable and protitable companion to all 
students of the Sacred Volume. Its details are, 
throughout, most interesting; and the engravings by 
which it is illustrated are in all cases extremely well 

executed, and in many instances are eminently beauti- 
ful. We should say, that from the elegance of the 
volume it would be a very appropriate gift to young 
persons of piety, who are habitual students of the 
Bible.” "— English Review. 

London: T. Harcnarn, 187, Piccadilly. 


Just published, Second Edition, fep. “Bro. 6s. 

YOMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. 

Also, by the same Author 

ESSAYS written in the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. 
5th Edition, feap. 8vo. 5s. (Just published.) 

FRIENDS in COUNCIL. A series of Readings and 
Discourses thereon. Beok I. 4th Edition; Book II. 2d 
Edition. A New Edition, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. (Just 
published.) 

The CLAIMS of LABOUR. An Essay on the Duties 
of the Employers to the Employed. Feap. 8vo. 2d Edi- 
tion, with additional Essay. 6s. 

The CONQUERORS of the NEW WORLD and 
their BONDSMEN: being a Narrative of the prine ipal 
Events which le _ to Negro Slavery in the West Indies 
and America. Vol. I. post 8vo. 6s. 
| KING ee the SECOND. 

ma. Feap. 8vo. 
|} CAT NE RINE ‘DOU GLAS. 
price 5s. 


An Historical Dra- 
A Tragedy. Feap. 8vo- 


Witt Picxerte, 177, Piccadilly. 


This day, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. the Third Volume, 
(completing the work,) of the 
)XI OsITION OF THE GOSPEL OF 

y) LUKE. By James Tuowsox, D.D. Minis- 
ter of a Parish of Eccles, Berwickshire. 

“The work, when completed, will form the only 
work of any importance upon the Gospel of St. Luke, 
separately taken, which the English language P0- 
sesses. The present volume fully sustains the charac- 
ter which we ascribed to the work on the appearance 
of the first volume. * * * We would gladly indulge 
our readers with some extracts from this fine book; 
but in submitting to a constrained ab-tinence from this 
indulgence, can cordially recommend the work to them 
as one which ought to be in their possession. — Dr. 
Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature, (Review of 
Vol. IT.) 

“It is impossible to praise this work too highly.” 
Church and State Gazette. 

A. & C. Btack, Edinburgh ; Lonoman & Co. London. 
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On the lst December will be published, price 6d. 


THE LITERARY ALMANACK, 


‘f LISHERS’, BOOKSELLERS’, AUTHO 
gare DIRECTORY, 
London: J. PASSMORE EDWARDS, 


RS’, EDITORS’, AND GENERAL READERS’ 
FOR 1862. 
2, Horse Shoe Court, Ludgate Hill. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS AND LIFE, 
IN COMPLETE UNIFORM SETS. 


E ABBOTSFORD ILLUSTRATED EDITION, in 17 Volumes 


£s. d. 


PT cceerseral Syvo. with upwards of Two Thousand Illustrations on Wood 














reich saunas nh ivanbievewnie seins Ciatersass. en 14 2 6 
«.* This Edition of the WAVERLEY NOVELS cost upwards of 40,0007. Of Steel Engravings 
8 there are 120, after drawings by Stanfield, Roberts, Sir David Wilkie, Leitch, Creswick, 
weeuileh and other distinguished Artists. Of Engravings -» Wood there are nea:ly 2000, all 
_ bon engraved with scrupulous regard to accuracy of drawing and beauty of finish, and many 
on by their characteristic expression and spirit of exccution, imparting an additional inte- 
he text which they illustrate. 
rest to the te ARRANGEMENT. Ze d. 
Novels . 12 vols. 1” 0 0 
Poetry 1 vol oe ee onl 0 
Prose . 2 vols. at INs, Od. . eos 
Ditto . 1 vol. at 10s. Gd. ........ 3 ¢6¢ 
Life ... B WEE. cccccccccccevccscesse 018 0 
17 vols. 44 26 
HE CABINET LIBRARY EDITION, in 98 Volumes, foolscap vo. 
atts BOD Thee TMT AVINEE oo onc ssc ceccegieccsnzenseaecesesceees . Wi Oo 
ARRANGEMENT £ed 
Novels ...c0seeeessecees 00 Wale. GE Be. ..ccccccccccce 740 
POCEIY 22.0 -cecrcceseces B One. O68 Bs. ccccscccvcce 116 0 
Prose as. ll ° 440 
BES cw. ccevoce ccececess OO TE BED cccccocceeces 1w 0 
98 vols, 41414 0 
HE PEOPLE'S EDITION, in 10 Volumes, royal 8vo. ...............- 416 0 
AGRANGEMENT £s. ad. 
Novels ...ccceccseseecee 5 Vols. at 10s 210 0 
Poetry ...... B WOR. ccccccccccccccccce coe ol0 0 
PPSSD .ccccce cocceccoce BS VOR. OE BOB. ..cccccccces ‘ 
rr 1 vol. at 6s ‘ 160 
LaRe ccoccccccccscesccces b POR. cccccccccscesccscecese ol 6 
10 vols. £416 0 
HE CABINET EDITION, in 49 Volumes, foolscap 8vo. with numerous 
NN Su0i55's can eww aeendspan bs se skew whee eee med ... 9 6 0 
ARRANGEMENT. £s ad 
Novels ..scccccccccesees 95 vals. at 40. ...cccccceccsse 5 0 0 
POC cccccscsccecccove GS webs. BE G8. wrcccescee coco 8 6 O 
Prose ati eecheie een O vols. af 48. ..ccccccccccsss 112 0 
BMC nccccvcccsccveccose BO wols. G6 Bs. ....ccccceseccs lwo 
. 49 vols. £9 6 0 
This Edition is rendered complete by adopting the following volumes 
of similar size) from Tue Caniner Lisrary Eprrion, viz : 
Minstrelsy ......00+ce0 6 Gabe. 8 DR. ccccsoccrcccess 012 0 
PYUED ccccseccccccccese M4 vols, at 35. .....-. cece eens 220 


67 vols. 


and all Bo« 





ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh; HOULSTON and STONEMAN, London; 


»ksellers. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, 

ss SACKVILLE; OR SELF- 
DEPENDENCE. By Mrs. Buxsvry. In 3 vols. 
HE FAIR CAREW; OR HUS- 
BANDS AND WIVES. In 3 vols. (Shortly ) | 
GATHA BEAUFORT; OR FAMILY | 

ti. PRIDE. By the Author of “ Pique.” In 3 vols. | 


In November. 
London: Smuirn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. | 











On the Ist of November will be published, in 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. extra cloth, with numerous 
Wood-cut Illustrations, 

TECHNICAL DICTIONARY; or a 

4 Dictionary explaining all Terms of Art and 

Science. By Gronct Cran, Esq. M.A. Author of the 

“Universal Technological Dictionary,” &c. 

London: W. Maxwe.t, 32, Bell Yard, Lincoln's Tnn. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
EBAHN’S EICHENFELS and DIA- 
i4 LOGUES.—In what manner Henry came to the 
Knowledge of God; a Tale. By Cu. Scuxem. With 
a Complete Vocabulary and Dialogues, containing the 
ordinary Conversational Phrases. By Fauck Lepaun. 

“A charming production. The dialogues ave as 
perfectly adapted to render the student a speaker of 
this interesting language, as the vecabulary for mak- 
ing him a reader.”— Educational Times. 

“Mr. Lebahn has done his work in his usual clever, 
painstaking, and (to the student) profitable style.”— 
Church and State Gazette. ; 

“ Equally with Mr. Lebahn’s previous publications, 
excellently adapted to assist self-exercise in the Ger- 
man language.” — Spectator. 

Cu. H. Clarke, 25, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street ; 
and all Booksellers. 


BEST PIANO 








THE METHOD. 
Twenty-fourth Edition. Only 4s. 
[JAMILTON's MODERN INSTRUC- 
i TIONS for the PIANOFORTE. Fingered by 
Cuartes Czerny. 

“A work which has already passed through more than 
@ score of editions needs, we think, little beyond a mere 
reference to the fact stated in its commendation. This 
unbounded popularity at once demonstrates that in the 
opinions of those most competent to judge, it is unap- 
Proachably superior to any other extant. That, in 
short, the instructions are communicated with a clear- 
ness and simplicity, and the gradations from the simple 
¢ tLe more complex styles of music are effected with 
at esse that no teacher who values the pleasure of the 
pupil in the study, or his rapid advancement in it, 
should fail to take Mr. Hamilton’s work as his text- 
ay Large music folio.— Vide Caledonian Mercury, 

- 16. N.B. Pianos for sale or hire. 
London: R, Cocks and Co. New Burlington Street. 





| tis E 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D. 
Of the Scotch National Church, Crown Court, Covent 


Garden. 
| AILY FAMILY DEVOTION; or 
Guide to Family Worship. By the Rev. Joun 
Cummine, D.D. 
CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 

The Work will be published in Monthly Parts, price 
ls. each. Every Part will contain 4 sheets, or 32 
quarto pages. It will be completed in 23 Parts, forming 
l vol. The printing and paper will be of a superior 





character. 
London: Hats, Virrve, & Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 
THE LATER HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 

In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 

HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND from the REVOLUTION to the 

LAST ACTS of CONVOCATION, 1688—1717. B 

the Rev. Winiaam Paix, M.A. Rector of Stifford, 

Essex. 

This volume forms a Continuation to the Works ef 
Bp. Short, Mr. Carwithen, and other Writers on the 
Earlier History of the Church of England. 
Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 


NEW EDITION OF MR. PALMER'S LETTERS 
ON ROMANISM. 
In a pocket volume, price 4s. 6d. a New Edition, 
revised, of 
ETTERS ON SOME OF THE ER- 
4 RORS of ROMANISM, in CONTROVERSY 
with NICHOLAS WISEMAN, D.D. By Witiiam 
Parmer, M.A. Prebendary of Sarum, and Viear of 
Whitchurch Canonicorum. 
Rivincrons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. A TREATISE on the CHURCH of CHRIST, 
In 2 vols. 8ve. Third Edition. 1/. 1s. 
2. ORIGINES LITURGIC2;; or the Antiquities of 
the English Ritual. Fourth Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
Ss. 


~ On the Ist of November, demy 24mo. price ls. 6d. 


scwed, 
NO. XIII. OF PICKERING’S SERIES OF CHRIS5- 
TIAN CLASSICS, viz. s 
PISHOP HALL’S OCCASIONAL ME- 
DITATIONS and the BREATHINGS of a 
DEVOUT SOUL. 
To be followed by 
No. XIV. BISHOP HALL’S MEDITATIONS and 
VOWS, Divine and Moral. On Dee. 1. 
No. XV. BISHOP HALL’S NO PEACE with 
ROME and A SERIOUS DISSUASIVE from POPE- 
RY. On Jan. 1, 1852. 
* * Nos. 1 to 12 of this Series, price 1s. 6d. each, may 
be had of any Bookseller. 
W. Pickxerrve, 177, Piccadilly. 








MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





THE HISTORY OF THE WAR 
IN AFFGHANISTAN. 


By Jouwn Wriiam Kaye. 


Written from the unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nals of the most distinguished Military and Political 
Officers employed in Affghanistan throughout the mo- 
mentous years of British connexion with that country. 


2 vols. 8vo. 36s, (Jmmediately.) 


1 


THE ANSAYRII; 
OR ASSASSINS, 


With Travels in the Further East, including a Visit 
to Nineveh. 


By Lieutenant the Hon. Frep. Warrone, R.N, 
3 vole. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
[On the 27th inst.) 


Il. 


THE WHALE. 
By Herman Metvitie, Author of “ Typee,” 
and “Omoo.” 3 vols. 
Iv 


MIGNET’S HISTORY OF MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 28s. 
if 


REV. R. = seems 
HISTORY OF GREEK 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 


LIFE IN THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS ; 


Or the Heart of the Pacific as it Was and as it Ie. 
By Dr. Curever, 
Author of “ The Whale and its Captors.” 
Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


vil. 


THE PAPPENHEIMERS. 


A Novel. Edited by Captain Asmrox. 
3 vols. 


VIII. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 
THE ATTACHE; 
OR SAM SLICK IN ENGLAND. 
Uniferm with “ The Clockmaker.” 
Small Svo. Ss. 


uimvrexast BURTON'S 
SCENES IN SCINDE. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


DRAYTON. 


2 vols. 


JOHN 


xAL. 
New and Cheaper Edition 
PADDIANA; 
OR SCRAPS AND SKETCHES OF IRISH LIFE, 
Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


xu 


LADY AVICE. 


A Novel. 


2 vols, 


KI. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


MANILLA AND THE PHILIP- 
PINES IN 1848-50. 


By Rowen tT McMickine, 


Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Ricnarp Bextiry, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS 


PRINTED FOR 


Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


HISTORY of TRIAL by JURY. By 


W. Forsytu, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Author of ‘“‘ Hortensius.” 8vo. [Jn the Press. 


ON the STUDY of WORDS. Five Lec- 
tures, addressed to the Pupils at the Diocesan Train- 
ing School, Winchester. y R. Cuevevix Trencu, 
B.D. Professor of Divinity, King’s College. 3s. 6d. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. Nineteen | 


Sermons on the First Lessons for the Sundays between 
Septuagesima Sunday and the First Sunday after Trin- 
ity. y F. D. Mavrice, M.A. Professor of Divinity, 
King’s College, London. Foolscap octavo, 6s. 

THE KINGDOM of CHRIST. By R. 
Waarety, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. Fifth Edition. 


he 


BABYLON and JERUSALEM. 
Letter to the Countess Ida Hahn-Hahn. Translated 
from the German. 


ARUNDINES CAMI, sive Musarum 


Cantabrigiensium Lusus Canori, collegit atque edidit 
Hewricvus Drury, M.A. Fourth Edition. 12s. 


THE SIX COLONIES of NEW ZEA- 
LAND. By W. Fox. 3s; with a Map by Arrowsmith, 
embodying the latest information, 4s. 6d. 


EDUCATION the NECESSITY of 
MANKIND; a Sermon preached at Hurstpierpoint, at 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the School for 
the Middle Classes. By J. C. Harz, M.A. Archdeacon 
of Lewes. Octavo, ls. 6d. 


THE CONTEST WITH ROME: 
Charge delivered in 1851. By the same Author, 


LEAVES from the NOTE-BOOK ofa 
NATURALIST. By W. J. Broperir, F.R.S. Author 
of “*Zodlogical Recreations.” Post octavo. 

{In the Press. 


A GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HAR- 


a 


MONY ; being the substance of Lectures delivered in 
St. Martin’s Hall, and the Training Institutions of the | 


National Society. By Joun Hutian, Professor of Vo 
eal Music in King’s College, and Queen's College, Lon- 


don. Royal octavo. (Jn the Press. 


THE EARTH and MAN: or Physi- 
cal hag of in its relation to the History of Man- 
kind. Slightly abridged from the work of Professor 


Guyot, with Corrections and Notes. [Nearly ready. 


THE HOLY CITY: Historical, Topo- | 


graphical, and Antiquarian Notices of Jerusalem. By 
G. WituraMs, B®). Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition. With numerous illustra- 
tions and Additions; including Prof. Willis’s History 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and a Plan of Jerusalem, from 
the Ordnance Survey. 2 large vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s, The 
Plan separately, with a Memoir, 9s.; mounted on 
rollers, 18s. 


HISTORY OF THE HOLY SEPUL- 
CHRE. By R. Wiis, M.A. F.R.S. Jacksonian Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy, Cambridge. Reprinted 
from Williams’s Holy City. With Illustrations. 9s. 


THE NEW CRATYLUS: Contributions 
towards a more Accurate Knowledge of the Greek 
Leagusge. By Jonny W. Donatpson, D.D. Head Mas- 
ter of King Edward’s School, Bury St. Edmunds. 
Second Edition, much enlarged. 18s. 


C. CORNELIT TACITI OPERA, ad 
Codices Antiquissimos, Commentario Critico. Edidit 
Franciscus Rirrer, Professor Bonnensis. Complete 
in 4 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

This edition contains a complete collation of all the 
older MSS. with the emendations of Ritter and former 
Editors; a Commentary, containing an explanation of 
all difficult passages, and a justification of the new 
readings ; a Life of Tacitus, Indices, and Notes. 


GAZPACHO; or Summer Months in 
Spain. By W. G. Ciark, M.A. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Cheaper Edition. 5s. 


WALES: the Social, Moral, and Religi- 


ous Condition of the People, Considered especially with 
reference to Education. By Sir Tuomas Puriups. 
Svo. lis. 


SCHILLER’S COMPLETE POEMS, 


attempted in English. By Epcar A. Bowrrne, 
6s. 


PORT PHILLIP in 1849. By Dr. Crvt- 


TERBUCK, Nine Years Resident in the Colony. With 


Map, 3s. 
BRAMPTON RECTORY: or the Les- 


son of Life. Second Edition. 8s. 6d. 


COMPTON MERIVALE: another Leaf 
from the Lesson of Life. By the Author of ‘ Bramp- 
ton Rectory.” 8s. 6d. 


A | 


Published by WILLIAM 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDI 


a. . ee 
TIONS 


S. ORR and Co. London. 





WORKS ORIGINALLY ISSUED BY MESSRS. 
CHARLES KNIGHT and Co. 


Now offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


I. 





In 16 vols. imperial 8vo. (Supplement 

cloth lettered, price 9/. 12s 

} JHE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA of the 

Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Edited by Grorcr Lone, A.M. 


included, ) 


It. 
In 8 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth lettered, price 5/7. 12s. 
7 E PicTORIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND; being a History of the People as 
as well as of the Kingdom. 
Hundred Wood-cuts, and One Hundredand Four Por- 
| traits Engraved on Steel. 
| CHARLES MACFARLANE. 
*,* AN INDEX TO TIE WORK, by H. C. Hamtr- 
TON, Esq. State Paper Office, has just been published, 
Price 10s. cloth. 


11. 
In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth lettered, price 2/. 2s. 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DUR- 
ING THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE: 1816— 
1846. By Harner Marringav. With Portraits en- 
graved on Steel. 
Iv. 
In 4 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth lettered, price 2/. 10s. 
with Steel Engravings after celebrated Pictures, 


and Many Hundred Wood-cuts; with original Notes. 
By Joun Krrro, D.D. 





Neatly printed in foolscap 8vo. each Volume contain- 
ing from 130 to 160 pages of Letterpress, with nu- 
merous illustrative Engravings, 

RICHARDSON’S RURAL HANDBOOKS, 

NEW EDITIONS REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

Price ONE SHILLING each. 





| I. 
OMESTIC FOWL; their Natural His- 
tory, Breeding, Rearing, and General Manage- 
ment. 
| II. 


HE PIG: its Origin, Varieties, and 


Management; and Treatment under Disease. 


Tl. 
pups: the HIVE and the HONEY- 
BEE, with plain Directions for obtaining a con- 
siderable Annual Income from this branch of Rural 
| Economy. 


THE its Origin and Varicties, 
Directions as to its General Management, and 
simple Instructions as to its Treatment under Disease. 


IV. 





HE HORSE; its Varieties, Breeding, 


and Management in Health and Disease. 


vi. 
_— of the FARM; with Instructions 


for their Extirpation. 


VII. 
AND DRAINAGE, EMBANKMENT, 
and IRRIGATION. By James Dona.p, Civil 
Engineer, Derby. 
vit. 


Qors and MANURES; with Instrue- 
ko 


tions for their Improvement. By Joun Donatp- 
son, Government Land Drainage Surveyor. 


Cattle Breeding. By M. M. Miinurn, Author 
of Prize Essays of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, &c. 

«© * Richardson’s Rural Handbooks’ are well known 
and deservedly popular. The little work before us 


cheap: it is copiously illustrated, and full of informa- 
tion valuable to the keepers of poultry.”—Jnverness 
Courier. 


WESTWOOD AND HUMPHREYS'’S 
BRITISH INSECTS. 


I. 
In demy 4to. cloth lettered, price 1/. lls. 6d. ; 


half-bound morocco, 2/. 

RITISH BUTTERFLIES and _ their 

TRANSFORMATIONS, Exhibited in a Series 
of Forty-two Coloured Plates. By H. N. Humpnreys, 
Esq.; with Descriptions by J. O. Wrsrwoop, Esq. 
F.L.S. &c. This work contains upwards of Four 
Hundred and Fifty Figures, carefully Coloured from 
Nature. 

Il. 
In 2 vols. 4to. cloth lettered, price 4/7. 4s.; half- 
bound, morocco, 5/. 

go MOTHS and their TRANS- 

FORMATIONS. Exhibited in a Series of One 
Hundred and Twenty-fo r Coloured Designs. By H. 
N. 
Westwoop, Esq. F.L.S. &c. Upwards of Two Thou- 
sand Three Hundred Figures, of the natural size, are 











given in this work, carefully Coloured. 


Illustrated with Many | 


By Grorce L, Craik and | 


HE PICTORIAL BIBLE; illustrated | 


IX. 
HE COW; Dairy Husbandry, and | 


{*‘ Domestic Fowl’) is beautifully got up and very | 


Hvumpnreys, Esq.; with Descriptions by J. O. | 


BOTANY AND GARDENING. 
I 


In 3 vols. handsomely bound, 

HE MAGAZINE of BOTANY, yo 
TICULTURE, FLORICULTURE. go) Doe 
| OTE AOL » . ATURE, and NATU. 
RAL SCIENCE. Conducted by T. Moore, F L > U. 
| W. P. Ayres, C.M.H.S. Botany—A. Hixrme 
F.L.S. &c. The Literary Department contribut ~ 
the best Practical Gardeners in th ated by 


I e€ count 
trated with nearly One Hundred Coloured Plates 


It. 

In 1 thick Svo. volume, 
HE COTTAGE GARDENER’s DIC 
TIONARY. Edited by G. W. Jouxsox. Be 
Conductor of ‘* The Cottas Gardener ~ &e. . aid Enq. 
Messrs. Beaton, Errinoron, Fisu APPLEBY. B by 
and Weaver. ; ih 





Il. 


In 6 vols. super-royal Svo. p 7s. each, in cloth 
VENER; ors 


| 

| 7 hs ae price 

THE COTTAGE Gal 

| Practical Guide in every Dx partment of Horti- 
| 


culture and Rural and Domestic Ec« , 
by Groner W. au oq. Editor of the saat 
| er’s Almanack”’; assisted by a Staff of able Contributors. 
IV. 

In imperial Svo. cloth gilt, price 8s, 6d. 
7 FLORISTS’ GUIDE and GAR. 
a DENERS’ and NATURALISTS’ CALENDAR 
1 welve Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engrave 
ings. 
| v. 





In royal 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
MHE VILLA GARDENER. Comprising 
the Choice of a Suburban Villa Residence; the 
Laying-out, Planting, and Culture of the Grounds, Ke 
Py J. C. Loupox, F.L.S. H.S. &e. Second Edition 
Edited by Mrs, Lovpoy. . 
- ae 

In royal 8vo. price Ls. cloth, 
| RHE HORTICULTURIST. The Cul. 
ture and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and 
Forcing Garden explained to those having no previous 
knowledge in those departments. By J. C. Lovpoy 
F.L.S. HLS. &e. : 





vit. 

In a neat pocket volume, price 2s. cloth gilt, 

FYERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER 
4 GARDENER: a Manual for Ladies Managing 

Tenth Edi- 





their own Gardens. By Lovrsa Jonnson. 


| tion. Coloured Vignette and Frontispiece. 

vii. 

In small 4to. price 2s. cloth gilt, 

| kK ERY LADY’S GUIDE to HER 
4 GREENTICTSE, HOTHOUSE, and CONSER- 


VATORY. Instructions for Cultivating Plants which 
require Protection, with Lists of the most desirable 
Plants for the Greenhou’e. By a Lady. Coloured 
Vignette and Frontispiece. 
Ix. 
In 16 vols. half morocco, cloth sides, price 287. Lis. 
YAXTON’S MAGAZINE of BOTANY; 
and Register of the most beautiful Flowering 

Plants which have been added to our Gardens during 
the last Sixteen Years. With upwards of Seven Hun- 
dred Engravings, carefully coloured from Nature. 


MRS. LOUDON’S WORKS ON BOTANY AND 
GARDENING. 
NEW EDITIONS, REVISED AND IMPROVED. 
These Volumes contain beautifully Coloured Draw- 
ings of above Seventeen Hundre:l of the choicest species 
of Garden and Greenhouse Plants and Wild Flowers; 
with Descriptions and full Directions for Cultivation. 


I. 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 
of ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. Forty-eight 
coloured Plates, containing upwards of Three Hundred 
Figures of the most showy and interesting Annual 
Flowers. Medium 4to. cloth, 1/. 15s.; half-bound mo- 
{ rocco, 2/. 2s. 


Il. 
er LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 





of ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. In 
Fifty-eight coloured Plates, containing above Three 
Hundred Figures of the most desirable bulbous Flow- 
ers. Medium 4to. cloth, 2/. 2s.; half-vound morocco, 
2/. 10s. 


1 bes LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 

of ORNAMENTAL PERENNIALS. In Ninety 
coloured Plates, containing Five Hundred Figures of 
Hardy Perennial Flowers. Medium 4to. cloth, 3/.; 
half-bonnd morocco, 3/. 8s. 


Ir. 


Iv. 

HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 

of ORNAMENTAL GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

In Forty-two coloured Plates, and contaiming about 

Three Hundred Figures of the most desirable Green- 

house Plants. Medium 4to. cloth, 1. ls. 6d.; half- 
bound morocco, 2/. 


v. 
RITISH WILD FLOWERS. In Sixty 
5 Plates, containing Three Hundred and Fifty 
beautifully coloured. Medium 4to. cloth, 
half-bound morocco, 2/. 10s. 


Species, 
2/, 2s. : 
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